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THE IMPORTANCE OF HELLENISM FROM THE POINT 
OF VIEW OF INDIC-PHILOLOGY. II 


By Water Evaens Ciark 


The first and second centuries B.c. show us a large number of 
small Greek, Caka, and Parthian kingdoms in Northern India, 
extending down the Indus Valley into Gujarat and the northern 
Deccan. Only two of these Greek kings are known from other 
sources than their coins. The Periplus (chap. 47)! reports that 
coins of Apollodotos and of Menander still circulated at the seaports 
near the mouth of the Indus in the first century a.p. Above all these 
princes Menander stands out supreme. His reign falls in the 
middle of the second century B.c., and apparently marks the highest 
point of Greek unity and the greatest extent of Greek power in 
India. According to the account given in the Buddhist work, the 
Milinda Pafiha, he was born at Alasanda (probably a reminiscence 
of one of the Alexandrias founded by Alexander).? This is the only 
plage in Indian literature where the name occurs, except in the 
Mahdvamsa, a historical text of the fourth century a.p., where it is 
stated that at the time of the dedication of the great st#pa in the 


1 The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, translated by Schoff. 

* Milinda surely represents Menander. Waddell (JRAS [1897], pp. 227-37) 
argues from Tibetan and Chinese sources for the ascription of the dialogue originally 
to an older king Nanda or Ananta of Bengal or Southeastern India. But compare 
Takakusu, “Chinese Translations of the Milinda Pafiha,”” JRAS (1896), pp. 1-21. 
In the Pali work at least it is hardly open to question that the reference is to Menander. 
(CuasstoaL Paronoey XV, January, 1920} 1 
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second century B.c. there came the thera (elder) Yonamahaidham- 
marakkhita with thirty thousand bhikkhus (monks) from Alasanda 
the city of the Yonas (Greeks). Menander not only ruled North- 
western India but made incursions into Eastern India,? captured 
several important cities (Mathura, Saketa, and Madhyamika), and 
even appeared before Pataliputra, the capital of Magadha. An 
early Sanskrit text says: ‘The Greeks are Mlecchas (barbarians), 
but amongst them this science is duly established; therefore even 
they (although Mlecchas) are honored as Sages; how much more 
then an astrologer who is a Brahman.’* “Then the viciously 
valiant Greeks, after reducing Saiketa, the Paficila country, and 
Mathur4, will reach (or take) Kusumadhvaja (Pataliputra); Pus- 
papura (Pataliputra) having been reached (or taken) all provinces 
will be in disorder undoubtedly.” ‘The fiercely fighting Greeks 
will not stay in Madhyadega; there will be a cruel, dreadful war in 
their kingdom, caused (?) between themselves.’* In the gram- 
marian Patafijali (second century B.c.), probably a contemporary of 
Menander, we find in a comment to Panini (iii. 2. 111) the sentences 


1 Translation by W. Geiger (p. 194). 

2 Strabo (xi. 11. 1) is not certain whether Menander made these eastern conquests, 
and the Indian evidence is not conclusive. It is more likely that the invader was 
Menander than that it was Demetrius. 

3 Compare with this Strabo (xv. 1. 70), who contrasts with the Brahmans the 
philosophers called Pramnai, a contentious lot given over to argument, who deride 
the Brahmans for their study of physiology and astronomy. See also Rhys Davids, 
Buddhist Suttas (Sacred Books of the East, XI), pp. 197-98. Mahabharata (viii. 45. 36) 
refers to the Yavanas as omniscient. Two of the oldest Sanskrit works on 
astronomy are named Romakasiddhanta and Paulicasiddhainta. Are the names to 
be connected with Rome and with the Greek astronomer Paulus of Alexandria? The 
dates of the texts are doubtful. See Weber, Indische Skizzen, p. 96; Thibaut, 
“* Astronomie, Astrologie, und Mathematik” in Grundriss der indo-arischen Philologie, 
pp. 43, 47, 49; Hultzsch, JRAS (1904), p. 404. 

4The Garg! Samhité as quoted and translated by Kern, The Brhat Samhita of 
Varadhamthira, Preface, pp. 35, 37-38. Kern dates this text, which has not been 
edited, before 500 a.p., since it is referred to by Varihamihira of the sixth century. 
Fleet (JRAS [1912], pp. 791-92) maintains that the text is a late fabrication, in bad 
Sanskrit, which cannot be used at all as evidence for the period of Menander. Bad 
Sanskrit, granted that it is bad, is no conclusive proof of late date. It is inconceivable 
to me that such passages, which flatter Greek knowledge and power, and are supported 
by other early evidence, can be late clumsy forgeries after the memory of Yavana power 
had disappeared. They must be based on old material. Fleet overlooks the passage 
of Strabo (xi. 11. 1). Strabo’s doubts as to the eastern conquests of Menander are 
probably due merely to his inability to believe that the Bactrians could have conquered 
more of India than Alexander did. See Vincent Smith, Karly History of India, p. 214. 
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“The Yavanas were besieging Saketa’”’ and “The Yavanas were 
besieging Madhyamik&” as examples of the use of the imperfect 
tense to express an action which had just taken place and was still 
fresh in men’s minds.! A Sanskrit drama, although of much later 
date, preserves the story of the horse sacrifice of Pusyamitra (second 
century B.c.). The guard sent with the sacrificial horse met and 
defeated a band of Yavanas on the border of Bundelkhand and 
Rajputana.? Menander’s only rival in the west was Mithradates of 
Parthia. According to Orosius (v. 4. 16), Mithradates (171-138 B.c.) 
advanced into India and ruled the territory between the Indus 
and the Hydaspes. This is very doubtful, although the presence of 
Parthian princes in India is shown by coins. Justin (xli. 6) places 
the eastern limits of the kingdom of Mithradates at the Hindu-Kush 
mountains. Menander apparently became a Buddhist; at least 
he was interested in different religions and sought to learn about 
Buddhism. In the Milinda Pafha is a long description of his 
capital. It was a magnificently built, rich, peaceful, well-ruled city. 
It is uncertain how much is actual description and how much is 
merely descriptive of the idealized city of a great king, of which 
there is much in the Buddhist books. At any rate Sagala must have 
been an important city and Menander must at least have encouraged 
Buddhism or such a tradition could hardly have become established 
among the Buddhists. There is no trace of anything Greek in the 
description. Repeatedly mention is made of the five hundred 
Yonaka counselors who constantly attended Milinda* Did the 
Greeks form merely the ruling aristocracy of the city? Plutarch 
(Reipublicae Gerendae Praecepta xxviii) says: “A certain Menander 
ruled with equity among the Bactrians, and died in the field during 
the campaign. The states joined together in celebrating his funeral, 
but over his relics a dispute arose among them, which was after some 
difficulty settled upon the following terms: each was to take back 
an equal share of his ashes, that memorials might be set up among 
them all.” This seems to be merely copied from the account of a 


1See Weber, Sitz. Berl. Akad. (1890), p. 908; Bhandarkar, Indian Antiquary 
(1911), pp. 11-12. 

2 See Vincent Smith, Early History of India, pp. 200-201. 

3 Translated by Rhys Davids in the Sacred Books of the East, XX XV, 2-3. 

4 Sacred Books of the East, XXXV, 30-31, 37. 
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similar dispute which arose after the death of the Buddha.! At any 
rate Menander left his mark on India and touched the Indian 
imagination as no other Greek has done. 

After his death came disorder; a swarm of petty princes, each 
known only from a few coins. Soon they were submerged by the 
oncoming Cakas, Parthians, and Kushans. If the Greeks could 
have united they might have hurled back the Cakas and Yueh-chi 
in Bactria and India and have founded a great empire reaching from 
Gujarat to Chinese Turkestan, which would have profoundly 
affected India and changed the whole course of Indian history. 
In spite of a multitude of beautiful coins with more or less barbarous 
Greek,? not a single scrap of Greek literature, not a single Greek 
inscription, has yet been found. If these Greek states had led an 
active Greek political life we would expect to find more traces in 
literature, religion, and art. Were they all based on a small ruling 
Greek aristacracy, which could not or did not make Greek culture 
felt? They seem to have been chiefly military and commercial; 
to have adapted themselves to their surroundings, to have become 
Hindu or Buddhist in religion. The coins are distinctly Greek in 
type, but Hindu and Buddhist elements appear on them with greater 
and greater frequency. Then, too, in spite of the sea route to 
Alexandria and to the head of the Persian Gulf* they were to a large 
extent blocked off from a close contact with Western Hellenic 
centers, whence they might have received fresh inspiration. Livy 
(xxxviii. 17), speaking of the country much farther west, remarks 
that the Greeks degenerated into barbarians. Justin (xli. 6) says 
that the Bactrians, wearied by wars, bled to death as it were, fell 
an easy prey to the Parthians.‘ Dio Chrysostom (xxxvi) has a 
graphic description of the Greek city of Olbia at the mouth of the. 
Dnieper on the north shore of the Euxine in the midst of the European 
Scythians. “The city had shrunk to half its former circuit; the 


1See Rhys Davids, Buddhist Suttas, Sacred Books of the East, X1, 133-35. 

2 It seems that even the old Doric san was revived by the Kushan king Kanishka 
and used to express one of the Indian sibilants. See Kennedy, JRAS (1912), 
pp. 987, 1009. 

*Kennedy (JRAS [1912], pp. 990 ff.) believes that Greek influence reached 
Kanishka (first century a.p.) chiefly through Mesene at the head of the Persian Gulf. 

¢ Justin is wrong in ascribing the final downfall of Bactria to the Parthians. He 
omits the Yueh-chi entirely. 
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temple statues were in ruins; the men, already speaking Greék 
imperfectly, were in Scythian dress, fighting the Scythian day and 
night, and clinging to their one book, Homer, as the last tie with the 
mother-country. The rare traders, who came from Greece, were 
quite illiterate men; the arrival of one who had any tincture of 
philosophy was a world’s wonder.”! 

A few more references to Greeks occur in Indian literature. The 
word used for Greek is Yavana or Yona. The word occurs first in 
Panini iv. 1. 49 (400-300 s.c.) in the form Yavandni, to which the 
commentator supplies lipi as referring to writing. The word seems 
to be derived from the Greek Jdéon, but was extended in meaning to 
include all barbarians from the north, Greeks, Romans, Iranians, or 
Scythians. An inscription of 170 B.c. records that a pillar was 
erected to “Vasudeva (Vishnu) the god of gods” by “ Heliodoros, 
a worshipper of Vishnu, the son of Diya (Dion), and an inhabitant 
of Taxila,” who was sent by the great king Antialkidas.* In the 
Nasik caves is an inscription (Epigraphia Indica, VIII, 90) which 
reads: “This dwelling was granted by the religious-souled Indrag- 
nidatta, son of Dharmadeva, a Yavana from the north, from Dat- 
timitra.” Five other names of Yavanas are found at Karli and 
Junnar.4 The names are Simhadhayya, Dhamma, Chita, Chamda, 
and Irila. The first four names correspond to good Indian names. 
For an effort to prove that the third and the fifth, which is doubtful, 
are Gothic see Konow (JRAS [1912], p. 380). It is not absolutely 
certain that the bearers of these names weré Greek. At any rate, 
whether Greek or not, intermarriage doubtless accounts for the 
Indian names taken by Yavanas. An inscription from the Swat 


1Cf. Tarn, ‘‘ Notes on Hellenism in Bactria and India,” JHS, XXII, 293; Hirst, 
“The Cults of Olbia,”’ ibid., p. 252; Minns, Scythians and Greeks, pp. 467-68. For 
the decadence of Hellenism in the East see Kennedy, JRAS (1912), pp. 1012 ff. 

2The Girnar inscription (Epigraphia Indica, VIII, 46) of 150 a.p. mentions a 
Yavana named Tushaspa. The name issurely Iranian. That there is any connection 
between Yavana and Ta-Yiian, the Chinese name for Ferghana, is most unlikely, 
in spite of the qualified support of Hirth (JAOS [1917], p. 149), who suggests that the 
Chinese name is based on Yavana as the name of the semi-Greek tribes dwelling there. 
It will be seen later that there is no Chinese evidence for Greeks in Ferghana. For 
Yavana in general see Torrey, ‘‘Yawan” and “Hellas,” JAOS, XXV, 304. 


3 JRAS (1909), pp. 1053, 1087-92; ibid. (1910), pp. 813-17. 


4See Epigraphia Indica, VII, 53, 55; Archaeological Survey of Western India, 
IV, 92 ff.; Bhandarkar in Indian Antiquary (1911), p. 12. 
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Valley may contain the Greek name Theodore.!. The Andhra queen 
Balagri of 144 a.p. reports that her family had rooted the Cakas, 
Yavanas, and Pahlavas out of the Deccan forever.2 In the south 
Greek power lingered on for a century after it had been destroyed 
in the north. A casket in a Buddhist stdpa near Peshawar, of the 
first century A.D., is inscribed with the words? ‘Made by Agicila 
[Agesilaos], overseer at the monastery of Kanishka.” Will future 
excavations bring to light sufficient evidence to allow of any definite 
conclusions as to the influence exerted by the Graeco-Bactrian 
occupation of Northwestern India upon Indian civilization ? 

A few words about trade routes in Central Asia. Under the Han 
dynasty late in the second century B.c. the Chinese pushed back the 
Hiung-nu and built the great wall to keep off the barbarians from the 
north. Chang K’ien was sent to the west to open negotiations with 
the Yueh-chi for help against their hereditary enemies, the Hiung-nu. 
His was an adventurous journey begun in 139 B.c. and finished in 
126 B.c.4 He reached Ferghana and Bactria and has left an account 
of these and neighboring countries, which is of the greatest value. 
He reports (JAOS [1917], p. 98): “When I was in Ta-hia [Bactria], 
I saw there a stick of bamboo’ of Kiung [Kiung-chéu in Ssi-ch’uan] 
and some cloth of Shu [Ssi-ch’uan]. When I asked the inhabitants 
of Ta-hia how they had obtained possession of these they replied: 
‘The inhabitants of our country buy them in Shén-tu [India].’ 
Shén-tu may be several thousand li to the southeast of Ta-hia. The 
people there have fixed abodes, and their customs are very much like 


1 Burgess, “‘Gandhara Sculptures,” in Journal of Indian Art (1900), p. 89; 
ef. WZKM, X, 55; Indian Antiquary, XXV, 141. 

2 Archaeological Survey of Western India, IV, 109. 

8’ JRAS (1909), p. 1058. 

«The most recent translation of the preserved account of his journey is that by 
Hirth, JAOS (1917), pp. 89-152. 

5 Better ‘‘bamboo staffs.’’ Berthold Laufer tells me that this is a peculiar kind 
of bamboo which is square and much used by the Buddhist monks for staffs. See 
Laufer, Sino-Iranica (Field Museum Publication, No. 201), pp. 535-37. 

¢ For an account of an old trade route from India to Bactria, down the Oxus and 
into the Euxine, see Strabo (xi. 5. 8), who reports that the Aorsi did a trade, on 
camels, in Indian and Babylonian merchandise, getting it from the Medes and 
Armenians. Strabo (xi. 7. 3) quotes Aristobulus to the effect that the inhabitants 
of Hyrcania transport much Indian merchandise down the Oxus to the Caspian, and 


so on to the Euxine. Cf. Strabo (ii. 1. 15), Pliny (N.H. vi. 52), Kennedy (JRAS 
[1898], p. 257). 
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those of Ta-hia; but the country is low, damp, and hot. The people 
ride on elephants to fight in battle. The country is close to a great 
river. According to my calculation, Ta-hia must be 12,000 li 
distant from China and to the southwest of the latter. The country 
of Shén-tu being several thousand li to the southeast of Ta-hia, and 
the produce of Shu (Ssi-ch’uan) being found there, that country 
cannot be far from Shu. Suppose we send ambassadors to Ta-hia 
through the country of the K’iang [Tangutans], there is the danger 
that the K’iang will object; if we send them but slightly farther 
north, they will be captured by the Hiung-nu; but by going by way 
of Shu [Ssi-chu’uan] they may proceed direct and will be unmolested 
by robbers.” Strabo (xv. 1. 20) reports that Nearchus observed 
Chinese silk in India (325 B.c.). Did this come overland from China 
through Burma as did the articles seen by Chang K’ien? Was there 
any hand-to-hand trade with China through Central Asia before 
this period? ‘There is no evidence for any organized, direct trade 
until after this journey of Chang K’ien.’! In the Kautilya Artha- 
gastra there is a mention of China and of silk, but as the text cannot 
be dated definitely the first alternative seems at present to be the 
more likely. Following the recommendation of Chang K’ien an 


1See Hirth, JAOS (1917), pp. 93-94. “Our first knowledge of Ta-yitian [Ferg- 
hana] dates from Chang K’ien,”’ and ‘‘ Having marched several tens of days to the 
west, he arrived in Ta-yiian. The people of this country, having heard of the wealth 
and fertility of China, had tried in vain to communicate with it.’ 


2 See Jacobi, Sitz. Berl. Akad. (1911), p. 961. He argues for 300 B.c. as the date 
of the text, but there are good reasons for believing that the text may represent the 
work of a school, based on the ideas of Canakya, but not completed until a century or 
so later. It cannot be used to prove direct communication between India and China 
before 126 B.c. Tomaschek s.v. ‘‘Baktrianoi” in Pauly-Wissowa argues for trade 
between China and the West earlier than Herodotus. The very specific Chinese 
evidence is against such an assumption; see Richthofen, China, I, 436-41. Much 
of his argumentation is no longer valid, but the general conclusions are still sound. 
Cf. Hirth, JAOS (1917), p. 108: ‘‘These countries produce no silk and varnish’’ 
(better “‘lacquer’’ for ‘“‘varnish”). Wylie (Journal of the Anthropological Institute 
[1881], p. 46) wrongly omits the negative. This has misled Tarn (JHS, XXII, 290). 
Laufer assures me that the text of both passages is the same, and that both deny the 
presence of silk. The mention of silk in the Mah&bharata, Ramayana, and in Manu 
does not prove, as Schoff (Periplus, p. 264) thinks, trade in silk soon after the Aryan 
invasion of India. The passage of Aristotle (De An. Hist. v. 19), which has been 
supposed to refer to Chinese silk, does not refer to China at all. See Yule-Cordier, 
Cathay and the Way Thither, I, 199, note; Laufer, Journal of American Folklore, 
(1915), pp. 103-4, note. Hirth, China and the Roman Orient, pp. 258 ff., is wrong. 
The speculations of Conrady, ‘‘ Indischer Einfluss in China im 4. Jahrhundert v. Chr.,” 
ZDMG, LX, 335-51, are based on no concrete facts. 
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effort was made to open communication with India through Sze- 
ch’uan and Burma, but without immediate success.' But « route 
was opened up from China to Bactria.2, As the Yueh-chi and the 
Parthians had formed great centralized, orderly states the way was 
opened for communication with Syria.* Both the Chinese sources* 


1See Hirth, JAOS (1917), pp. 98-99: ‘‘The result was that the expeditions could 
not proceed-farther. They heard, however, that about a thousand li or more to the 
west there was the ‘elephant-riding country’ called Tién-yiié [possibly meaning ‘the 
Tién’ or Yiinnan, part of Yiié or South China], whither the traders of Shu [Ssi-ch’uan] 
were wont to proceed, exporting produce surreptitiously. Thus it was that by trying 
to find the road to Ta-hia [Bactria] the Chinese obtained their first knowledge of the 
Tién country [Yiin-nan].”’ Cf. Wylie, Jour. of Anthrop. Inst. (1881), p. 68; Yule- 
Cordier, Cathay and the Way Thither, I, 39, 64-66; Richthofen, China, I, 452-54. 
Marquart, ‘“Erangahr,” in Abhand. Géttingen Akad., III (1901), 319-20, doubts 
whether the bamboo, which Chang K’ien supposed to be from Sze-ch’uan, really 
implies trade from China to India through Burma, and suggests that it may prove 
only that there was trade between India and Bactria. If Hirth’s identification is 
correct the Chinese passage just quoted does not solve the problem. Kingsmill, . 
(JRAS [1882], p. 83, n. 3) takes the ‘‘elephant-riding country’’ to be Northeastern 
India. Laufer’s interpretation of the “bamboo staffs” given above militates against 
Marquart’s suggestion, and argues for Sze-ch’uan as the place of origin of the bamboo. 
At any rate, in 89-105, 159, 161 a.p. (and often later) ambassadors came to China from 
India by this southern route. See Yule-Cordier, Cathay and the Way Thither, I, 66-67; 
Chavannes, T’oung Pao (1907), pp. 185, 193-94. It seems clear that there was not 
in the second century B.c., or even in the first century B.c., a direct sea route from 
India to China or even a well-organized route overland from Burma and the country 
known to the Indians as Suvarnabhimi, later to the Greeks as Chryse. Tonkin was 
conquered by China in 111 B.c. The first Greek reference to China, as situated 
beyond Chryse on the sea route, is in the Periplus (first century a.p.). Pelliot (T’oung 
Pao [1912], pp. 457-61) di the Chi evidence relating to a Chinese expedition 
into the Indian Ocean during the first century a.p. 

? Hirth (JAOS [1917], pp. 103-15) shows that a great effort was made by the 
Chinese to open up this route between the years 126 and 104 B.c. Cf. the phrases: 
“after this the countries of the northwest began to have intercourse with China”’; 
“such missions would be attended by several hundred men, or by a hundred men 
according to their importance’’; ‘‘as a rule, rather more than ten such missions went 
forward in the course of a year, and at the least five or six’’; ‘‘it was from this period 
that the coming and going of ambassadors of the foreign countries of the northwest 
became more and more frequent”; ‘‘the Yiian country being overstocked with 
Chinese produce.”” The missions were commercial! as well as diplomatic. Apparently 
envoys were sent to India, too, over this northern route. See Hirth, JAOS (1917), 
p. 103. 

* According to Hirth (JAOS [1917], p. 103) it is expressly stated that missions 
were sent to Syria, but the growing Parthian power and jealousy blocked much direct 
communication. Trade continued over this northern route in considerable quantity 
until about 23 a.p., when it was broken off by barbarian inroads into Central Asia. 
Between 87 and 127 a.p. it was again resumed, reaching its greatest development about 
100 a.v. Then it was interrupted once more. See Richthofen, China, I, 454 ff.; 
Hermann, Die alten Seidenstrassen zwischen China und Syrien, pp. 1-10. 

‘Hirth, JAOS (1917), p. 108; Wylie, Jour. of Anthrop. Inst. (1881), p.45; Kings- 
mill, JRAS (1882), p. 94. 
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and Strabo (xv. 2. 8) report that the people from Ferghana to 
Parthia could make themselves understood, that they spoke prac- 
tically the same language. The Chinese noticed no difference 
between Iranians and Greeks.! There were probably no pure 
Greeks left so far east at this time. The Chinese sources describe 
the people of this region as follows: ‘They had deep-set eyes, most 
of them wore beards, and as shrewd merchants they would haggle 
about the merest trifles”; ‘while the people are shrewd traders, 
their soldiers are weak and afraid to fight, so that when the Ta 
Yiié-chi migrated westward, they made war on the Ta-hia, who 
became subject to them.’® The most important reference, of which 
much has been made, to the possible presence of Greeks in Bactria 
is in the description of the siege of a city which was hard to reduce 
because there were in it “men from Ts’in” who knew how to dig 
wells. This has been taken, without reason, as meaning Ta Ts’in 
(Syria) and referring to Greeks. Hirth (JAOS [1917], p. 113) 
translates “a Chinese” (lit. “a man of Ts’in’’). This is doubtless 
correct, except that it should be plural rather than singular. The 
passage affords no support for the view that there were many Greeks 
in Bactria at this period.* Between 114-105 B.c. the road from China 
to Bactria had been completely opened up. Armies penetrated to 
Ferghana, and the country was organized under Chinese rule.5 One 
passage (Hirth, JAOS [1917], p. 107) refers to presents of jugglers 
from Syria sent by the Parthians to China. There seems to be no 


1Is this due to the fact that after the Indian conquests of Demetrius and 
Eucratides the Greeks gradually withdrew into India? See Marquart, ‘‘ Eraniahr,’’ 
in Abhand. Géttingen Akad., III (1901), 207. 

2See Hirth, JAOS (1917), pp. 98, 108; Wylie, op. cit. (1881), pp. 45-46; Kings- 
mill, JRAS (1882), pp. 82,94. The population is said to have been about one million. 

3 As translated by Kingsmill, JRAS (1882), p. 99. See Tarn, JHS, XXII, 282. 

4Cf. Tarn, JHS, XXII, 281-83. The other scraps of evidence referred to are 
very doubtful. 

5 The chief early sources for the early communication between China and the 
West have been translated by Kingsmill, ‘‘The Intercourse of China with Eastern 
Turkestan and Adjacent Countries in the Second Century B.c.,” JRAS (1882), 
pp. 74 ff.; Hirth, China and the Roman Orient and ‘‘ The Story of Chang K’ien, China’s 
Pioneer in Western Asia,’’ JAOS (1917), pp. 89 ff.; Wylie, ‘‘ Notes on the Western 
Regions,” in Jour. of Anthrop. Inst. (1881), pp. 83-115; Chavannes, “‘Les pays 
d’occident d’aprés le Heou Han chou,” in T’oung Pao (1907), pp. 149-235. See also 
Hermann, Die alten Seidenstrassen zwischen China und Syrien, for a discussion of the 
sources and a description of the routes.- 
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evidence for much direct trade between China and Syria during the 
second century B.c. After the downfall of the Seleucids Syria and 
Western Asia were disorganized, until they were organized by 
Pompey in the first century B.c. From then on Chinese and Indian 
wares came in increasing quantity to Syria through the mediation 
of the Parthians. Syria rose to a place of commercial equality with 
Egypt, which had been carrying on trade from Alexandria with 
India indirectly by way of Arabia with the Arabs as middlemen. 
The energy of the Romans and the desire to be rid of dependence 
on the Parthians led to an effort to open up a trade route through 
Parthia or directly to India by sea from Alexandria.! There was 
also much trade to Petra, and later to Palmyra, by way of the 
Persian Gulf. 

During the first three centuries of the Christian Era there came 
into existence on the Indian borderland a school of art known as the 
Gandhara school. Several thousand pieces are known at present, 
although it has not been possible to undertake systematic excava- 
tions in the turbulent frontier country. The school was flourishing, 
but was local and had no real influence on the main current of Indian 
art development. A few isolated pieces have been found farther 
east and south in India, and many remains attest its extension into 
Chinese Turkestan and Western China.2 The subjects are all 
Buddhist; the style is Hellenic, not pure Greek, but Romanized 
Hellenic. There are as yet no certain traces of a purely Greek 
type apart from the mixed Gandhara style. Were the workmen 
Bactrian Greeks, Indians, or Greeks imported from farther west ? 


1 See Chavannes, T’oung Pao (1907), p. 185; Hirth, China and the Roman Orient, 
p. 42. The Chinese sources report that the king of Ta Ts’in (Syria) desired to enter 
into relations with China, but that Parthia ‘‘voulant faire avec lui le commerce des 
soies chinoises, lui opposait des obstacles en sorte qu’il ne pouvait pas avoir des 
communications personelles (avec la Chine).” 

2 For a description of Gandhiara art see Vincent Smith, A History of Fine Art in 
India, and Foucher, L’art gréco-bouddhique du Gandhara. 

3See Tarn, JHS, XXII, 284-85, for a list of a few pieces which may be purely 
Greek. Stein (Sand-buried Cities of Khotan, pp. 396-97, and Ruins of Desert Cathay, 
I, 274, 284, 458, 471-73, 476, 483, 492) also raises the question as to whether it is 
possible to trace purely Greek art apart from Graeco-Roman and Roman-oriental art 
in any of the pieces. They seem to all come from about the third century a.p. Tarn 
(JHS, XXII, 285) suggests that the Greek art represented by the coins may be merely 
what naturalists call a “sport.” 

4Plutarch (Life of Alexander Ixxii) reports that three thousand Greek texnitat 
were with Alexander, but he refers to them only in connection with Ekbatana. Did 
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The trade of the Ptolemies and of the early Roman Empire with 
the Far East until the middle of the first century a.p. was indirect, 
either overland through the mediation of the Parthians or by sea 
through the mediation of the Arabs.' Strabo (ii. 5. 12) says: 
“When I was with Gallus at the time he was Prefect of Egypt 
(25 s.c.) I found that about a hundred and twenty ships sailed from 
Myos Hormos to India, although in the time of the Ptolemies 
scarcely anyone would venture on this voyage and the commerce 
with the Indies.’ He also remarks (xv. 1. 4): “The merchants of 
the present day who sail from Egypt to India by the Nile and the 
Arabian Gulf have seldom made a voyage as far as the Ganges. 
They are ignorant men and unqualified for writing an account of the 
places they have visited.”” Further, he refers (xvii. 1. 13) to the 
betterment of administration in Egypt under the Romans and to 
the great increase of trade with India. The Periplus (xxi) says: 
“Tt is called Eudaemon [Aden] because in the early days of the city, 
when the direct voyage was never made, and no one dared to sail 
from Egypt all the way to the ports on the other side of the Indian 
ocean, the various nations met here, and it received cargoes from 
both.” It also remarks (chap. 26): “The port of Muza was crowded 
with Arab ship-masters and sailors and heaped with bales of mer- 
chandise; for these Arab ship-masters and sailors carry on a trade 
with Barygaza, sending their own ships there.”” Athenaeus (v. 32 
and 39) reports that in the processions of Ptolemy Philadelphus 
(285-247 3B.c.) were Indian women, Indian hunting dogs, Indian 
cows, and Indian spices on camels,* and that Ptolemy Philopator 
(221-205 B.c.) had a symposium on a yacht with pillars of Indian 
stone. Dittenberger* gives an inscription of the first century B.c. 
which refers to an “ Admiral of the Indian and Red Seas.’”’ Lepsius 





they accompany Alexander farther east? Strabo (xv. 1. 67) reports the great skill 
of the Indians in imitating Greek sponges. A passage already referred to (JRAS 
[1909], p. 1053), from an inscription, proves that a Greek Agesilaos was the maker of a 
Buddhist casket found near Peshawar. 

1See Strabo xvi. 4. 24 and xvii. 1. 45; Agatharcides in Miller, Geog. Graec. 
Minores, I, 191; Diodorus iii. 47. 9. 

2 Does he mean in a year or does he refer to one fleet ? 

For the opening up of the Red Sea to trade see Mahaffy, The Empire of the 
Ptolemies, pp. 127, 135. 


4 Orientis Graeci Inscriptiones Selectae, No. 186; cf. No. 190. 
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gives an inscription from a shrine in Egypt on the road from Berenike 
to the Nile dedicated to the god Pan by an Indian named Sophon.! 
Dio Chrysostom in an address made at Alexandria said:? “For I see 
not only Greeks, Italians, etc., in the midst of you, but also Bactrians 
and Scythians, and Persians and some of the Indians who view the 
spectacles with you, and are with you on all occasions.” He also 
remarks? “These statements are not fictitious, for some of those 
who come from India have ere now asserted them to be facts, and 
some few do come in pursuit of trade. Now these do business with 
the inhabitants of the seacoast, but this class of Indians is not held 
in repute, and are reprobated by the rest of their countrymen.” 
Ptolemy (i. 17) speaks of men from the West who have spent much 
time in India and of Indians who have come to Alexandria. An 
Egyptian papyrus from the time of Vespasian gives, in a list of 
inhabitants, Egyptians registered as absent in India.* A fragment 
of a calendar from Miletus, dating from the second century B.c., 
gives weather forecasts on the authority of an Indian named Kal- 
laneus.5 A fragment of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri of the second 
century A.D. contains the story of a Greek woman who was ship- 
wrecked on the Canarese coast of Southern India. Some of the 
Canarese words have been tentatively identified.® 

A curious passage from Poseidonius is cited by Strabo (ii. 3. 4).” 
Ptolemy Euergetes II (146-116 B.c.), acting on information received 
from a Hindu who had been driven to Egypt by adverse winds, sent 
the Greek Eudoxus of Cyzicus to India. A rich cargo was brought 
back. Again he was sent to India by Cleopatra, the widow of 
Euergetes. Eudoxus himself receiving no profit from the voyages, 


1 Denkmdler, VI, Plate 81, No. 166. 

2 Oration 32 (ed. Dindorf, I, 413, 20); cf. [, 412, 16 ff., which remarks that 
formerly one rarely heard of the Red Sea or the Indian Ocean, while now Alexandria 
is full of merchandise and men from every nation. 

3 Oration 35 (ed. Dindorf, II, 47, 1). 

4 Kenyon, Greek Papyri in the British Museum, II, 48, 1. 42, and 49, 1. 72. 

5 Diels and Rehm, Sitz. Berl. Akad. (1904), pp. 108-9; cf. Hultzsch, JRAS (1904), 
p. 404. Is the reference to the Indian ‘‘sophist’”’ Kalanos who met Alexander and 
who burned himself to death on a funeral pyre? 

*Grenfell and Hunt, The Oxyrhynchus Papyri (1903), No. 413, p. 41. See 
Hultzsch, Hermes, XX XIX, 307, and JRAS (1904), p. 399. 

7Cf. Pliny (N.H. ii. 169). 
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since the cargoes were all taken by royalty, repaired to Spain and 
set sail from Cadiz. A prow of a ship, resembling the prows of the 
ships of Cadiz, which he had found on the African coast, whither he 
had been driven while returning from his second Indian voyage, 
had led him to believe that India could be reached by sailing along 
the western coast of Africa. The expedition came to grief; but he 
set sail again and was never heard of afterward. Strabo indulges 
in a long diatribe against Poseidonius for believing such nonsense. 
Is it merely one of those marvelous and romantic stories, such as 
are ridiculed by Lucian?! The value of the narrative is uncertain, 
but the very moderation of the narrative and the absence of the 
absurdly marvelous element are noteworthy. It was in curious 
company that Eudoxus set sail from Cadiz the second time. He 
took with him povoua maduoxdpia Kai larpods kal &ddovs rexviras. 
Strangely enough the Chinese sources refer to the sending of jugglers 
from Li-kan (Syria) as presents from the Parthians to China.’ 
Moreover, in 120 a.p. musicians and “jongleurs” from Syria came 
to China by sea, over the southern route. The Periplus (xlix) 
gives an account of a trade in Yavana girls to Barygaza. Our 
Sanskrit dramas prove that the kings had guards of Yavana girls. 
The practice can be traced back to Chandragupta at the end of the 
fourth century B.c.‘ 

1See Berger, op. cit., pp. 71 ff. and 569 ff. He decides for the historicity of 
the narrative. Compare with this the story of the voyage of Hanno along the west 
coast of Africa to about seven degrees north latitude. See Berger, op. cit., pp. 72, 
399 ff.; Schoff, The Periplus of Hanno; Bunbury, A History of Ancient Geog- 
raphy, I, 318-35. There is also the strange passage of Pliny (N.H. ii. 169-70): 
“The same Nepos, when speaking of the northern circumnavigation, relates that 
to Q. Metellus Celer, the colleague of Afranius in the consulship, but then a 
proconsul in Gaul, a present was given by the king of the Suevi consisting of 
some Indians, who, sailing from India, for the purpose of commerce, had been 
driven by storms into Gaul’’ (see Berger, op. cit., pp. 572-73). Berger (op. cit., 
pp. 60-65) discusses a supposed voyage of Sataspes, who was sent to circumnavi- 
gate Libya (Herod. iv. 42 and ii. 43). See also Pliny (N.H. i. 169) and Pomponius 
Mela (iii. 90). Kruse (Indiens alte Geschichte, p. 309) quotes Huet, ‘Histoire du com- 
merce, chap. 52, to the effect that the supposed Indians in the passage of Pliny must 
have been Norwegians or Lapplanders! 

2See Hirth, JAOS (1917), p. 107; Yule-Cordier, Cathay and the Way Thither, 
I, 45, and n. 3; Hirth, China and the Roman Orient, pp. 36-37, 169-70. 

See Chavannes, T’oung Pao (1907), p. 185, n. 1; Hirth, China and the Roman 
Orient, p. 37; Yule-Cordier, Cathay and the Way Thither, I, 523. 

‘For the drama see Sylvain Lévi, Le théatre indien, p.349. Cf. Kautilya Artha- 
castra, I, 21; Megasthenes, frag. 26 (McCrindle, pp. 71-73); Strabo (xv. 1. 55). 
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In the reign of Claudius (about 45 a.p.) a certain Hippalus dis- 
covered (or rediscovered ?) the southwest monsoon, and a lively direct 
trade to India soon sprang up.!_ Pliny remarks that “at the present 
day voyages are made to India every year; and companies of archers 
are carried on board because the Indian seas are infested by pirates.” 

There is an account in Diodorus (ii. 55-60) of a certain Iambulus 
who wrote a book on India. He was made a slave by the Ethiopians, 
who sent him away in a boat which carried him to a Happy Island 
(supposed to be Ceylon). He remained there seven years. Then 
he and his comrades were ejected as wicked fellows. They were 
driven by the wind to India and traveled overland to Pataliputra, 
where the king was a great lover of the Greeks and was very studious 
of the liberal arts.? 

At least one embassy was sent to Augustus, but whether from the 
north or south of India is uncertain.* Strabo gives the following 
account: “From one place in India and from one king Pandion, but 
according to other writers, Poros, there came to Caesar Augustus 
gifts and an embassy accompanied by the Indian sophist who com- 
mitted himself to the flames at Athens like Kalanos,‘ who had 
exhibited a similar spectacle in the presence of Alexander.” This 
writer [Nikolaos Damaskenos] says that at Antioch by Daphne he 
met with the Indian ambassador who had been sent to Augustus 
Caesar. It appeared from the letter that their number had been 
more than merely the three he reports that he saw. The rest had 
died chiefly in consequence of the length of the journey. The letter 
was written in Greek’ on parchment and imported that Poros was 

1See Periplus, p. 57; Pliny N.H. vi. 100 ff. 

2See Berger, op. cit., pp. 585 ff.; Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. “Iambulos”; Lucian 


(Vera Historia i. 3) equates Iambulus with Ktesias, and he is discussed by Rohde, 
Der Griechische Roman, ed. 2, pp. 241 ff. 

* The evidence is fully treated by Priaulx, JRAS (1860), pp. 309 ff. The chief 
authorities are Strabo xv. 1. 4 and 73; Monumentum Ancyranum xxxvi; Dio 
Cassius liv. 9; Suetonius Augustus xxi; Florus iv. 12. See also Merivale, History 
of the Romans under the Empire, IV, 65-66, 118. 

4 Diodorus xvii. 107; Arrian vii. 3; Plutarch Life of Alexander lxix; Megasthenes 
frags. 44, 45, 55; cf. Lucian Life of Peregrinus xxv. See McCrindle, The Invasion of 
India by Alexander the Great, pp. 386-92. 

‘Priaulx (JRAS [1860], p. 321) believes that the envoys were fitted out in 
Alexandria with the Greek letter and sent on from there to Augustus. Kennedy 
(JRAS [1912], pp. 981 ff.; [1913], pp. 121-24) has tried to prove that Greek was in 
use in India up to the end of the first century a.p. 
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the writer, and that although he was the sovereign of six hundred 
kings he nevertheless set a high value on being Caesar’s friend and 
was willing to grant him a passage wherever he wished through his 
dominions, and to assist him in any good enterprise. Such, he says, 
. were the contents of the letter. Eight naked servants presented 
the gifts that were brought. They had girdles encircling their waists 
and were fragrant with ointments. The gifts consisted of a Hermes 
born wanting arms from the shoulders whom I have myself seen (Dio 
Cassius “a boy without arms, like the statues we see of Hermes”’)! 
but as dexterous in using his feet as others their hands for with them 
he could bend a bow, hurl a dart, put a trumpet to his mouth, a 
serpent ten cubits long, a river-tortoise three cubits long, and a 
partridge larger than a vulture (Dio Cassius adds “ tigers—animals 
seen then for the first time by the Romans’’). On the tomb of the 
Indian sophist who jumped into the flames was inscribed: “ Zar- 
manochegas, an Indian from Barygaza, having immortalized himself 
according to the customs of his country, lies here.” Horace 
(Carmen Saeculare 55-56 and Odes i. 12, 55-56, and iv. 14, 42) exults 
over the fact that an embassy had come from India to Augustus. 

Pliny (N.H. vi. 84) reports that an embassy came from Ceylon 
to Claudius” He tells the story of a man who was farming the 
revenues from the country around the Red Sea. Carried away by 
a storm while sailing around Arabia, he was driven to Ceylon. 
There he remained six months and learned the language. When he 
returned: home an embassy was sent with him to Rome. On the 
basis of his narrative Pliny gives a long account of Ceylon which 
contains much new matter. The narrative has been doubted by 
Ferguson (JRAS [1904], pp. 539-41). 

Dio Cassius (Ixviii. 29)* gives an account of an embassy from 
India to Trajan (106 a.p.), and Ixviii. 15 tells how Trajan made a 
journey to the mouth of the Euphrates. As he watched ships setting 


1 Kingsmill (JRAS [1882], p. 91 and note) brings this into connection with a 
Chinese source which reports that the first Parthian mission to China (second cen- 
tury B.c.) took as a present a curiously deformed man from Samarkand. However, 
Hirth (JAOS [1917], p. 107) translates “jugglers from Li-kan [Syria]. So also 
Wylie, op. cit. (1881), p. 71, and Hirth, China and the Roman Orient, pp. 35-36. 

2 The evidence is fully discussed by Priaulx, JRAS (1861), pp. 345 ff. 

3 There is an exaggerated account in Eutropius viii. 3. 
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sail for India he remarked that he too would go to India if only he 
were a young man. 

Embassies from India came also to Antoninus Pius, Elagabalus 
Constantine, Julian, Justinian, and Aurelian.! 

Chinese sources give an account of an embassy from An-tun, king 
of Ta Ts’in (Marcus Aurelius), in the year 166 a.p.2 It came from 
the south by sea to Tonkin. It is doubtful whether this was an 
official embassy. Probably it consisted of traders from Alexandria 
or Antioch who cloaked their business under the name of the emperor. 
The presents brought consisted entirely of Indian articles. 

The pax Romana as it reached out through Syria and Egypt 
toward a direct communication with the East brought great com- 
mercial expansion to Alexandria and Antioch, to Petra (to 105 a.p.), 
and later to Palmyra (to 273 a.p.). Palmyra traded with India 
through Mesene and Characene at the head of the Persian Gulf* 
Rome encouraged the sea trade in order to cut off commercial 
dependence on the Parthian middlemen and developed trade through 
Abyssinia (Axum) in order to cut off the Arabian middlemen. The 
chief articles of trade were Chinese silk, Indian muslins, jewels, and 
spices.‘ 

Pliny (N.H. xii. 84) says: “At the lowest computation, India, 
China, and Arabia drain from our empire yearly one hundred 
mnillion sesterces, so dearly do we pay for our luxury and our women.” 
He further remarks (N.H. vi. 101) that India took every year from 
Rome fifty-five million sesterces, giving in return merchandise which 
was sold for a hundred times its original cost.’ Curiously enough 
the Chinese sources have a parallel statement. A passage from the 
Former Han annals reads: “The inhabitants of An-si [Parthia] and 


1 These are discussed at length by Priaulx, /RAS (1862), pp. 274 ff. and (1863) 
pp. 269 ff. 


?Chavannes, 7’oung Pao (1907), p. 185; Yule-Cordier, Cathay and the Way 
Thither, I, 51-52; Hirth, China and the Roman Orient, pp. 42, 173-78. 

*See Kennedy, JRAS (1912), pp. 990 ff. 

‘See Schoff, The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, pp. 284-88, for a complete list 
of the articles of trade. See also Schoff, ‘‘The Eastern Iron Trade of the Roman 
Empire,” JAOS, XXXV, 224 ff., and ‘‘ Navigation to the Far East under the Roman 
Empire,” ibid., XX XVII, 240 ff. 

5See Mommsen, Provinces of the Roman Empire (Scribner, 1906), II, 303 ff., 
324-29; Hirth, China and the Roman Orient, pp. 226-28. 
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T’ien-chou [India] have trade with them by sea; its profit is hundred- 
fold.” The corresponding passage in the Later Han annals reads 
“tenfold” and seems to imply that the people of Syria make the 
profit.! In the light of Pliny’s remarks the former statement seems 
to be correct. It is stated by Pliny (N.H. xii. 83) that Nero burnt 
on the pyre of Poppoea more aromatics than Arabia produced in a 
year. Tacitus (Annals ii. 33 and iii. 53) reports a vain decree of 
the Senate against the wearing of silk and a letter of Tiberius to the 
Senate directed against the increase of luxury.2 The increasing rage 
at Rome for eastern luxuries must have been very great. Petronius* 
says that a rich man sent to India for as slight a thing as mushroom 
spawn. . 

Roman coins from the first two centuries .p. (chiefly of Augustus 
and Tiberius, although all the emperors are well represented) have 
been found by the thousands in Southern India.* The series stops 
after the destruction of Alexandria by Caracalla in 215 a.p. Trade 
revived slightly under the Byzantine emperors. After 215 a.p. the 
center of trade moved southward, resulting in a flourishing period 
in Abyssinia. Alexandria revived somewhat at the end of the 
fourth and during the fifth and sixth centuries a.p. 

Chinese sources give an interesting account of the journey of 
Kan Ying, sent in 97 a.p. to try to get into direct communication 
with Rome.’ He made his way to the head of the Persian Gulf. 
There he was told: “When out at sea a multitude of things will 
occur to make you sigh for what you have left behind. He who 
occupies his business in the great waters is liable to regret and 
repentance for what he has undertaken. If the envoy of the Han 


1See Hirth, op. cit., pp. 42, 45; Chavannes, T’oung Pao (1907), p. 184. Cf. 
Chavannes, ibid., pp. 193-94: ‘‘The west coast [of India] is in communication with 
Syria, and precious objects from Syria are found there.” 

2 The best discussion of the importation and use of silk at Rome is Nissen, ‘‘ Der 
Verkehr zwischen China und dem Romischen Reiche,”’ in Jb. d. Vereins v. Alter- 
thumsfreunden im Rheinlande, XCV (Bonn, 1894), 1-28. See also Schoff, Periplus, 
pp. 263-68. For the great demand for pepper see Schoff, op. cit., pp. 213-16. 

8 Satires xxxviii. 4. 

4 Sewell, ‘Roman Coins in India,”” JRAS (1904), pp. 591-637. 

5 See Schoff, Periplus, pp. 61-66. 

6 See Chavannes, T’oung Pao (1907), pp. 177-78; Hirth, China and the Roman 
Orient, pp. 39, 138, 166, 305; Yule-Cordier, Cathay and the Way Thither, I, 50. 
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has no father, no mother, no wife or children to pine after, then let 
him go to sea—not otherwise.” Kan Ying after a little reflection 
turned back and went no farther. 

The most detailed account of the eastern part of the route 
through Central Asia, from western sources, is that given by Marinus 
of Tyre, who obtained his information from a certain Maes, other- 
wise known as Titianus, a Macedonian trader (ca. 100 a.p.), who, in 
an effort to avoid the Parthian middlemen, dispatched men who in 
seven months traveled from the Stone Tower (in the Pamirs) to 
Si-gnan-fu in China, and carefully mapped the roads and stations.! 
The western part of the route is described by Isidore of Charax. 

In India we have a series of ship coins of the Andhra dynasty, 
which was powerful in the Deccan (Central India) from the eastern 
to the western coasts during the first, second, and early part of the 
third centuries a.p.2 Tamil poems have recently been made available 
which give descriptions of the commerce of the southern Dravidian 
kingdoms during this same period: ‘“O Mara, whose sword is ever 
victorious, spend thou thy days in peace and joy, drinking daily 
out of golden cups, presented by thy handmaids the cool and fragrant 
wine brought by the Yavanas in their good ships.” ‘A tent with 
double walls of canvas firmly held by iron chains guarded by powerful 
Yavanas whose stern looks strike terror into every beholder, and 
whose long and loose coats are fastened at the waist by belts, while 
dumb Mlecchas (barbarians), clad in complete armor, who could 
express themselves only by gestures, kept close watch throughout 
the night in the outer chamber.”’ “The thriving town of Muchiri,5 


1 Ptolemy i. 11. 7. See Berger, op. cit., p. 603; Schoff, Periplus, pp. 268-70. 

2 See Schoff, The Parthian Stations by Isidore of Charax. The Chinese descriptions 
have recently been summed up by Hermann, Die aiten Seidenstrassen zwischen China 
und Syrien. 

*See Rea, Archacological Survey of India, New Imperial Series, XV, 29; Smith, 
ZDMG (1903), p. 613; Mookerji, History of Indian Shipping, pp. 50-51; Elliot, 
Coins of Southern India. The collection of material brought together by Mookerji 
on the subject of early Indian shipping is interesting and valuable, but m the matter 
of dates and chronology he is most credulous and uncritical. 


4See Pillai, The Tamils Eighteen Hundred Years Ago, as quoted by Mookerji, 
History of Indian Shipping, pp. 128 ff.; Vincent Smith, Early History of India, pp. 254, 
443-45; Aiyangar, Ancient India, pp. 336 ff.; K. V. Subrahmanya Aiyer, Historical 
Sketches of Ancient Dekkan, pp. 82-94. 


5 For Muziris see Schoff, Periplus, pp. 205 ff. 
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where the beautiful large ships of the Yavanas bringing gold, come 
splashing the white foam on the waters of the Periyar which belongs 
to the Cherala, and return laden with pepper.” “The gold received 
from the ships, in exchange for articles sold, is brought to shore in 
barges at Muchiri, where the music of the surging sea never ceases.” 
Settlements of Yavana merchants' are referred to where many 
attractive articles are always exposed for sale; also the quarters of 
foreign traders who had come from beyond the sea and who spoke 
various tongues. The port had lighthouses, built of brick, which 
exhibited blazing lights at night to guide ships to harbor. The 
palace of the Chola king was built “by skilled artisans from Magadha, 
mechanics from Maradam, smiths from Avanti, carpenters from 
Yavana.” An early Latin map,the Tabula Peutingeriana (226 a.p.),? 
marks a Templum Augusti at Muziris. 

At about this time the great Hindu migrations of Java and Indo- 
China must have begun, for Fa Hien, who made a voyage from India 
to China soon after 400 a.p., reports flourishing Hindu kingdoms in 
Java. Chinese records prove that there was a Hindu king in Java 
as early as 132 a.p.2 Some of the most imposing ruins of the ancient 
world are to be found in Java and far up the Mekong River in the 
interior of Indo-China. Reference has already been made to the 
many embassies which went to China from India by sea over this 
southern route at the end of the first and during the second 
century A.D. 

There is considerable evidence for the existence of an Indian 
colony in Armenia during the period between 130 B.c. and 300 a.p.‘ 
The Indians seem to have been non-Aryans from the northwestern 
part of India, who were driven out by the Cakas. So far as the 
present evidence goes this colony was of no importance for the 
matter now under discussion. 

The Acts of St. Thomas (third century a.p.) report that Thomas 
went as a carpenter and builder to a king named Gundaphar and 


1Cf. Ptolemy i. 17, who refers to men who have remained for a long time in 
Southern India. 


2 Ed. Scheyb and Mannert (Leipzig, 1824), Map 12. 


3 See Ferrand, Journal Asiatique, II (1916), 522, 530, 531, note, and II (1918), 
107, 112; Pelliot, T’oung Pao (1912), pp. 457-61, and BEFEO, IV, 266. 


4See Kennedy, ‘‘The Indians in Armenia,” JRAS (1904), pp. 309-14. 
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built for him a splendid palace (suspected of being a heavenly 
mansion). -Then he went to the realm of a neighboring king named 
Mazdai, where he suffered martyrdom. Gundaphar can now be 
identified with the Indo-Parthian king Gondophares of the first 
century A.D., so that this part of the story wins a certain measure 
of historical support. No trace of Mazdai or any of the other names 
in the second story can be identified (pace Dahlmann). Further, in 
the south of India there is a variant tradition which locates the 
martyrdom of Thomas in Southern India and points out his burial 
place near Madras. Moreover, Eusebius (H.E. iii. 1. 1) locates the 
scene of Thomas’ activity in Parthia, and does not mention India. 
Eusebius (third century a.p.), writing of the early missionaries, says 
(H.E. v. 10): “One of these was Pantaenus (second century 4.D.), 
and he is said to have gone to the Indians. There, report says, he 
found that the Gospel according to Matthew had been introduced 
before his arrival, and was in the hands of the natives who acknowl- 
edged Christ, and to whom Bartholomew, one of the apostles, had 
preached,’ and left with them that Gospel written in Hebrew char- 
acters preserved to this day.” Some take India in this passage as 
referring to Arabia. India was at that time a term of wide extension 
and might be applied to any part of Southern Asia.* The second 
and third centuries were marked by the development of accounts of 
the missionary activity and martyrdom of the first apostles, with 
a tendency to ascribe to their missionary activities more and more 
distant fields. These accounts are nearly all imaginary, and are 
due to the putting back into the first century of the missionary 
activity of the later period when Christianity did spread far into 
Asia. The first definite description of Christian settlements in India 
is given by Cosmas Indicopleustes (sixth century a.p.). He says 
that there were churches of Persian Christians in Ceylon and at two 
places on the Malabar coast, and that the bishops were appointed 


1The most recent summary of the evidence is Dahlmann, Die Thomas-Legende, 
1912. His conclusions go far beyond the evidence. See Garbe, Indien und das 
Christentum, pp. 131 ff.; Vincent Smith, Early History of India, pp. 231 ff. 


2 For traditions about Bartholomew see Marquart, Philologus (1907) (Supple- 
me ntband 10), p. 232. 


*See Marquart, ibid., pp. 3-4. 
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from Persia.!_ How much earlier the first settlements are to be placed 
is uncertain. There were Nestorian bishops in Herat and Merv 
early in the fifth century a.p. Is that early enough to account for 
the settlements in India? In the little treatise About the Nations 
of India and the Brahmans ascribed to Palladius (early in the fourth 
century A.D.), and inserted in Pseudo-Kallisthenes (iii. 7), is the 
following passage: “But I merely reached the Akrotéria of India 
a few years ago with the blessed Moses, the bishop of Adulé.” Does 
this imply that there were Christian communities in India at the 
beginning of the fourth century, even assuming that the passage is 
as old as that? Garbe* has based far-reaching conclusions on the 
supposed presence of Syrian Christians in Northern India in 639 a.p. 
Laufer has shown conclusively* that there is no evidence for a 
Christian mission in Northern India even at that time. The 
Christian accounts which affirm a far-reaching missionary activity 
in India during the first and second centuries A.D. are open to grave 
suspicion. 

From the first century A.D. on there is a large mass of unsifted 
material. The evidence which bears on Basilides, Elkesai, Barde- 
sanes, Skythianus, Terebinthus, and other teachers of oriental 
tendencies needs more careful treatment. Much has been done 
by Kennedy in collecting and sifting the evidence. The work of 
Rawlinson (Intercourse between India and the Western World) gives 
the best general summary of the whole field, but needs searching 
criticism. McCrindle’s Ancient India as Described in Classical 
Literature is helpful, as are his other five volumes, but it is not full 
enough or critical enough for present purposes. We need several 
volumes like that of Wilhelm Reese, Die Griechischen Nachrichten 
tiber Indien bis zum Feldzuge Alexanders des Grossen (Teubner, 1914), 


1McCrindle, The Christian. Topography of Cosmas Indicopleustes (Hakluyt 
Society, Series 1, Vol. 98), pp. 118-19, 365. Cosmas also relates (ibid., p. 119) that 
on the Island of Dioscoridés (Socotra) there were Christians with clergy ‘‘ who receive 
their ordination in Persia,” and that the inhabitants speak Greek, ‘having been 
originally sent thither by the Ptolemies.’’ Compare with this the evidence given 
above for the maritime activity of the Ptolemies on the Indian Ocean. 

2 Indien und das Christentum, pp. 181, 259. 

3 American Anthropologist (1916), pp. 570-71. 


4 See especially JRAS (1902), pp. 377-415; (1907), pp. 953-60; (1917), pp. 469 ff. 
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giving the complete Greek and Latin texts critically edited and 
critically discussed. The problem is one of wide bearing and general 
interest. Indian, Babylonian, and Egyptian evidence may turn up 
at any time to throw light on the classical material. The sources 
at present may not be ample enough to allow of precision, but why 
should we not be as precise as possible, and make the most of what 
material is available? There is, for instance, no adequate com- 
mentary on the work of Strabo, one of the most important books of 
Greek antiquity. The field offers splendid opportunities for doctors’ 
theses. 


UnrIversiTy oF CHICAGO 























VERGIL’S APPRENTICESHIP. I 


By TenNEY FRANK 


There are poets who have chosen to sever themselves from the 
accidents and vicissitudes of their own time in order to interpret 
the human experiences of universal validity; there are others of 
equal power who, more responsive to the immediate appeals of 
their fellow-men, have preferred to give voice to the ideals of the 
age in which they lived. To this group Vergil belonged, for though 
his epic was staged in the dark ages of early Italy his characters 
look forward to and speak the language of the Augustan age. To 
comprehend such a poet adequately a sound knowledge of the 
poet’s own time is essential, and above all an intimate acquaintance 
with his experiences, reading, and daily associations. Unfortunately 
we have now but miserable remnants of Suetonius’ biography, and 
indeed we suspect that the original, like so much of that gossipy 
narrator’s work, wasted too many pages on trivial detail. Even 
the shreds that survive are largely based upon conjectures drawn 
from the Bucolics, which, though in some slight measure autobio- 
graphical, are nevertheless too permeated with poetic symbolism 
and fanciful invention to be of service as a matter-of-fact source 
book. 

There exists, however, a group of poems usually printed under 
the name of Vergiliana, many of which speak with unusual candor . 
of incidents in their author’s life, and critics are now growing ever 
more confident that most of these are actually compositions of 
Vergil’s youth. It is my purpose in the following pages to show 
that most of the doubt which still persists regarding their authen- 
ticity is misplaced, and that the time has come when we may 
confidently make use of them in tracing the growth of Vergil’s 
powers. 

THE é“c CULEX ”? 

Everyone will remember the faenerator Alfius of Horace’s epode 
who was all but persuaded to become a farmer. I think it has not 
been pointed out that the verses which so nearly converted him 


(CuassrcoaL ParLoLoay XV, January, 1920) 23 
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were no other than the pastoral scene in the Culez, or let us say at 
once Vergil’s Culex. The parallelism in imagery and ideas between 
the Culex 40-160 and Horace, Epode 2, is too striking to be 
accounted for by mere similarity of subject-matter. Since composite 
scenes provide the best criteria for judging interdependence I would 
first call attention to the similarities in a few of these. The first 
passage is Culex 148-58 (Vollmer’s edition): 

His suberat gelidis manans e fontibus unda 

quae levibus placidum rivis sonat orsa liquorem 

et quaqua geminas avium vox obstrepit auris. . . 

Pastor ut ad fontem densa requievit in umbra 

mitem concepit projectus membra soporem. 


In the second epode, 26-28, it is also the song of birds and the sound 
of flowing water that induce sleep: 

Queruntur in silvis aves 

Fontesque'! lymphis obstrepunt manantibus 

Somnos quod invitet leves. 
The association of Priapus and Silvanus in Epode 21-22, 

Qua muneretur te, Priape, et te pater 

Silvane, 
echoes Culex 86-87: 

Illi falce deus colitur non arte politus 

ille colit lucos. 
Similarly compare Epode 11-12: 

in reducta valle mugientium 

prospectat errantes greges 

with Culex 49: 
jam vallibus abdunt 
corpora jamque omni celeres e parte vagantes. 
Other simpler pictures that appear in both poems are very 

numerous. I shall append a few, giving those of Horace first, 
since they are doubtless the more familiar: 


1 Markland’s emendation to frondes, which is generally aceepted, seems thus to 
be disproved by the fontibus of Culex 1.40. The reference to the Culez also explains 
why Horace’s farmer happened to go to sleep in the middle of the poem. Horace 
omitted the frogs and cicadae of Culex 151-55 as irrelevant to his purpose, but his 
queruntur, 1. 26, is reminiscent of querulae, Culex 151. On the meaning of these words 
see Amer. Jour. of Philol., 1913, p. 322. 
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qui procul negotiis, solutus omne faenore [E. 1]. 
otiaque invidia degentem et fraude remota [C. 73]. 


neque excitatur classico miles truci 
neque horret iratum mare [E. 5-6]. 
nec tristia bella 

nec funesta timet validae certamina classis [C. 81-82]. 

vitium propagine, altas maritat populos [EZ. 9]. 

(hederae) ascendunt ad summa cacumina (populi) [C. 143]. 

Libet jacere . . . . in tenaci gramine [EF. 24]. 

Saepe super tenero prosternit gramine corpus [C. 69]. 

Curas . . . . haec inter obliviscitur [Z. 38]. 

incognita curis 

quae lacerant . . . . mentes [C. 61]. 

laetum pecus, distenta siccet ubera [EZ. 46]. 

illi sunt gratae rorantes lacte capellae [C. 76]. 
Indeed there can be little doubt that Horace in his epode not 
only expressed his amusement at the business man’s backsliding 
but also intended to compliment Vergil on the persuasive powers 
of his verse. The very position of the epode in the second place 
after the introductory tribute to Maecenas reveals the poet’s pur- 
pose in honoring his friend._ We might also suggest that this 
epode was one of Horace’s earliest, since he would probably have 
chosen one of the eclogues for comment had these been published. 
It should therefore be dated soon after Horace’s return from the 
disaster at Philippi and be considered the first record we have of 
the acquaintance between the two poets. But our main business 
now is with the Culex, and the first point of interest established 
by the comparison is that the Culex existed and was being read at 
least before the epodes were published. 

I shall disregard what was till recently the orthodox view, 
held and supported by Leo and Buecheler,? that the Culex was a 
post-Vergilian forgery or suppositious work. Skutsch was at least 
willing to admit that the internal evidence, which he carefully 
reviewed, favored the epoch of Vergil’s youth, whoever the author 

1In the collection of Odes Vergil again comes in for early attention, his pro- 


pempticon being placed immediately after the poems honoring Maecenas and 
Augustus. 


2 Leo’s edition, also Hermes, 1902, p. 73; Buecheler, Rhein. Mus., XLV, 324. 
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might be,' and Vollmer, on the basis of the testimony of Roman 
authors and of the text tradition, accepted the poem as Vergil’s, 
though he erroneously held it to be a parody.? I shall here attempt 
to date its composition and to explain its purpose in the hope that 
the long discussion is now near its goal. 

First, assuming that the poem is, as Lucan, Statius, Martial, 
and Suetonius believed, a poem by Vergil addressed to Octavius, 
let us attempt to find its date. The Vita of Donatus says of Vergil: 
“item fecit Cirim, et Culicem cum esset annorum XVI.” This date, 
54 B.c., cannot be correct, for Octavius was then too young (nine 
years) and too insignificant to be addressed at all, while Vergil 
had not reached Rome and could hardly know of the child’s exist- 
ence. Vollmer proposes to read XXVI instead of XVI, his reasons 
being that Octavius at the age of nineteen would be a more suitable 
subject of honor, and that Statius (as he believes) supports that 
date. In Silvae ii. 7. 73 Statius in honoring Lucan says: “haec 
(Pharsalia) primo juvenis canes sub aevo, ante annos Culicis Maron- 
iani’’; and Lucan seems to have busied himself with the Pharsalia 
between the ages of twenty and twenty-six. Vollmer’s suggestion 
is open to several objections: Statius says only that Lucan was 
engaged in composing at an earlier age than Vergil, not that he had 
fully completed his work; both Statius and Lucan considered the 
Culex as Vergil’s first work, whereas we now date several poems 
earlier than 44 B.c.; the word puer in the dedication of the Culex 
is not a natural designation for a youth of nineteen years; Vergil 
should have revealed better powers at the age of twenty-six than 
appear in the Culez, and, as we shall see, the Culex was composed 
for a schoolboy, not for a young man already in the army. 

I should therefore propose a simpler emendation than Vollmer’s 
and emend XVI to XXI, not to XXVI, dating the Culez in the year 
48 p.c. This would make the poet twenty-one years of age and 
Octavius fourteen to fifteen, which fits the requirements of the 


1 Aus Vergil’s Frathzeit, 1901, p. 125. 

2 Vollmer, Sitz. Bayer. Akad., 1907, p. 353. Warde Fowler, Class. Rev., 1914, 
Pp, 117, accepts the poem as Vergil’s, dating it in 48 B.c. 

* Cicero Phil. 4. 3 is hardly a parallel, since the orator is urged by very strong 
motives to emphasize Octavius’ youth. According to Nicolaus Damascenus, Octavius 
resented these references to his age in 44. 
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dedication quite appositely. Octavius was a boy of very ordinary 
hopes before 50, when Caesar seemed to be on the verge of a defeat 
at the hands of the Senate, but after Caesar’s amazing victories 
of 49 and 48, which made him the unquestioned master of the 
Roman world, his nearest male heir became a marked person. Soon 
after Pharsalia, Caesar centered attention on the lad by directing 
that he assume the toga virilis and particularly by asking the people 
to elect him a pontifex at an age unthought of before. And this is 
the period to which we should assign the poem. The words of the 
dedication which have seemed so inexplicable to critics, Octavi ven- 
erande' and sancte puer, can only be explained on the supposition 
that the priesthood had just been conferred upon him. It is a 
direct reference to the unusual and sacred office bestowed in October, 
48, and it was doubtless written while this honor was still fresh in 
mind and before the more remarkable civil honors were bestowed 
upon him in the following years. In this respect the language of 
the dedication reminds us of the solemn tone of Tibullus’ address 
to Messalinus when the latter had received the honors of a minor 
priesthood (ii. 5). We can hardly refuse to accept a date which so 
thoroughly accords with all the requirements of the known facts.” 
We must now try to comprehend the purpose of the poem, 
for if it is to be taken seriously as an epyllion on a peculiarly unfor- 
tunate gnat we can only wonder with the orthodox critics how a 
man of Vergil’s good taste could ever have been so young as to have 
perpetrated it. Vollmer, who is driven by the evidence of the 
text tradition to acknowledge Vergil as the author, takes refuge in 
the supposition that it is a parody, though the humor is “so delicate 
as to be difficult to find.’* He claims that the words of Statius’ 
preface indicate this by mentioning the Culex in the same breath 


1Should not l. 25 read: ‘‘Octavi venerande meis adludere coeptis”? Cf. ll. 26 
and 36. 


2 Strictly speaking, Vergil was already in his twenty-second year by three days 
before Octavius assumed the toga virilis on October 18 of 48, but the Romans counted 
the years by consulships, and later historians would reckon events of Caesare II 
Servilio consulibus in Vergil’s twenty-first year, since his birthday fell in the latter 
half of the year. For the evidence regarding Octavius’ youth see Gardthausen, 
Augustus. Livy Per. 119 says: ‘‘(Octavius) cum annos novemdecim haberet, consul 
creatus est.’”” This was on August 19, 43. 


3 Vollmer, op. cit., p. 353. 
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as the Batrachomachia. The passage reads: ‘Sed et Culicem legi- 
mus et Batrachomachiam etiam agnoscimus nec quisquam est 
illustrium poetarum qui non aliquid operibus suis stilo remissiore 
praeluserit.”” But Vollmer seems to miss the point. Statius merely 
asks pardon for writing the Silvae stilo remissiore even as great 
poets wrote trifles in their youth. He is not implying that the 
Culex or the Silvae are of a certain genre. When Vergil wrote a 
parody, as he did in the tenth Catalepton, the point is apparent in 
every line even without a reference to the thing parodied. The 
Culex is obviously not that kind of a composition. 

Had Vergil meant to parody heroic style he would not have 
employed the subdued language which he himself characterizes as 
the “plain style” (1. 35): 

mollia sed tenui pede currere carmina.! 

The poem does not exaggerate the chief characteristics of the 
epyllia. It has no more digressions than the Peleus and Thetis of 
Catullus, its allusions are no more obscure, it is less sentimental, 
and it has fewer of the marked neoteric cadences. Again, Vergil 
would not have expressed his wishes for Octavius’ future by hoping 
that he too (et tibi, 39-40) might enjoy the blessed abodes mentioned 
- in the poem and the safety secured by the shepherd, if the shepherd 
and the Elysium were a joke. Nor would Horace have taken the 
pastoral scene out of this poem for serious purposes if it had been 
intended as a parody. The subject alone is beneath the dignity of 
a serious poem, and that can be explained by a more plausible 
hypothesis. 

The author has himself said something about his purpose in the 
first few lines, but the text is unfortunately so corrupt that we 
cannot be sure what they mean. Leo, who always attempts to 
retain the manuscript reading, is forced to emend here, and he 
only succeeds in making the author say that his song is due to the 
gnats which kept him awake at night! That is obviously not a 
clue to follow. The lines in question as given in the best 
manuscripts are (3-5): 

lusimus haec propter culicis sint carmina docta 


omnis et historiae per ludum consonet ordo 
notitiaeque ducum voces licet invidus adsit. 


1 See Jackson, Harvard Studies, XXV, 117, for the meaning of these terms. 
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I think that we must with Ellis emend the last line to read notitiae 
doctumque voces to get any possible meaning into the passage. 
Ducum voces might possibly be conceived to mean “the diction of 
heroic verse,’ but, as we have already seen, the author presently 
claims to be writing in the “plain style,” not in the epic (I. 35). 
With another slight change of et to ut, also adopted by Ellis, a read- 
able and consistent text is secured: 
Lusimus: haec propter culicis sint carmina docta 


omnis ut historiae per ludum consonet ordo 
notitiae, doctumque voces licet invidus adsit. 


“These are but trifles; yet my verses on the culex shall be filled 
with learning so that [haec propter . . . . ut] knowledge in all its 
range [omnis ordo notitiae] may ring through the playful form of a 
story [per ludum historiae], and you may call it learned whatever 
the critic may say.” If this is the meaning Vergil claims only to 
have sugar-coated the pill of learning, to have strung a series of 
“useful facts” on a story which he considers attractive to the school- 
boy. Fortunately there is a striking confirmation in Martial that 
the poem was so understood, and Martial gives the only judgment 
of ancient times regarding the nature of the poem. In Book xiv, 
the Apophoreta, No. 185, he writes this couplet as suitable to be 
inscribed in a copy of Vergil’s Culex when given as a present: 
Accipe facundi Culicem, studiose, Maronis 
Ne nucibus positis Arma Virumque legas. 

Evidently he considers it a book suitable for a schoolboy and one 
at that which could be read at recess time. This explains at once 
the strange combination of a child’s fable with solid blocks of erudi- 
tion. The slight story tells of a shepherd who was wakened from 
his noonday siesta by the sting of a philanthropic gnat just in time 
to escape death from a monstrous serpent. The shepherd acting on 
the first impulse crushed the gnat and was in time duly rebuked 
for his innocent ingratitude. The simplicity of the tale, the moral- 
izing tone, and the personalizing and exaggeration in animal physi- 
ology and psychology reveal of course that Vergil drew it from the 
usual stock of fable-lore. He may himself have added the return 
of the gnat’s ghost from Hades in order to make occasion for his 
census of the lower world. The omnis ordo notitiae occupies of 
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course the major portion of the poem. Not to mention the abstruse 
allusions of the introductory portions, it contains the descriptive 
eulogy of pastoral life (58-97), then a catalogue of the plants that 
grew about the shepherd’s resting-place, with an appropriate refer- 
ence to the metamorphosis myth, or the proper use of each (the 
plane tree, lotus, poplar, almond, oak, pine, ilex, cyprus, beech, 
ivy, and myrtle). This list reminds us of Alexandrian botanical 
books as well as of the mythographs that schoolmasters used in 
explaining allusions in Greek poetry. The description of the serpent 
that follows (163-82) may come from an early bestiary such as the 
romancing Alexandrians made up when the Ptolemies began to 
gather Eastern animals into their museums. In making a boy’s 
story interesting there was no reason why the author should have 
searched for a civilized domestic variety, and this explains the 
lurid dress and the musical qualities of the animal. Of real parody 
there is nothing. Then follows the piéce de résistance of mytho- 
logic lore, a full catalogue of famous personages that were supposed 
to inhabit the two several compartments of the lower world (216- 
375), a kind of prompter to poetic allusions in the field that occupied 
very much of the time of every grammaticus in the elucidation of 
school texts. Since the characters of ancient tragedy and epic 
verse had all passed to the lower regions, this device made it possible 
to mention a great number en masse. There is no need to report 
the wearisome list, but it is evident that the tale of Orpheus and 
Eurydice is told at some length, apparently on the theory of Lucre- 
tius that the doctor should sweeten the cup of paregoric for children 
with a touch of honey on the rim. In order to include references 
to Homeric deeds, otherwise difficult to incorporate in a catalogue 
of personages, the author also allows himself digressions into narra- 
tives when he reaches the names of Achilles, Ulysses, and Agamem- 
non. Finally the more famous personages of Roman history are 
mentioned for readers of Ennius.t When now the shepherd has 
recovered from his scientific nightmare he duly entombs the culex 
and plants over the grave an instructive list of flowers and shrubs: 
acanthus, roses, violets, myrtle, hyacinth, crocus, laurel, oleander, 


1 Ts 1. 368 a reference to some family tradition of Cicero’s friend Flaminius Flam- 
ma? See Ad Att. xiv. 16. 4. 
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lilies, rosemary, savin, marigold, ivy, bacchus, amaranth, bumastus, 
picris, and narcissus, a list sufficient to teach the boy more than 
the lesson of gratitude. 

Vergil seems therefore to have combined in the Culex a number 
of elements that were to be found in~Alexandrian “catalogue” 
works, a genre that attracted readers not only because of the associa- 
tional appeal but also because such books served as prompters! to 
memory, especially in Alexandria and Rome, where the exotic 
Greek lore was not naturally acquired from childhood. Then to 
suit the immediate taste of the pupils who must acquire such lore 
from the painful exegesis of the schoolmaster Vergil chose as a bind- 
ing thread a simple story of the type that Romans thought suitable 
for the very young.” 

Since then we have found that the dedication of the Culex and 
the testimony of Donatus favor the year 48, that Horace uses the 
poem in an early epode and implies Vergilian authorship by the posi- 
tion he gives it, and that the contents are best explained on the 
same assumption, we have no longer any reason for questioning the 
very strong testimony of the text tradition and of the intelligent 
Romans who referred to the poem.’ 

Finally Horace’s use of the poem gives us proof that the Culex 
was actually issued as a separate libellus, at least to a small circle; 


1 Textbooks written for and dedicated to boys and young men at school were 
numerous at Rome; cf. especially Norden, Hermes, 1905, pp. 481 ff. 


2 It is quite possible that Vergil had met Octavius at school, as the much-abused 
Bern Vita says. Though Octavius was seven years younger than Vergil he may have 
attended the lectures of Epidius in the year 50, when he delivered the laudatio fune- 
bris over his grandmother. Vergil coming from the provinces probably continued 
his rhetorical studies at Rome even beyond the year 50, and he apparently had a 
sufficient competence to secure the services of an Epidius, since he found it possible 
to study philosophy with Siro. 

3 Does not Vergil himself allude directly to the Culez in the first two lines of the 
sixth Eclogue ? 

“‘ Prima Syracusio dignata est ludere versu 
Nostra neque erubuit silvas habitare Thalia.” 
Thalia, the muse of country life, was the muse he invoked in the Culez: 
‘‘Lusimus, Octavi, gracili modulante Thalia,” 
and, like Horace, Vergil probably considered the pastoral scene as the most successful 
part of it. 

In the Ciris also, which I place at about 45-43, he seems to allude to Culex 35: 
(“‘mollia sed tenui pede carmina’’) when he says (Ciris 20): ‘‘quamvis interdum ludere 
nobis et gracilem molli liceat pede claudere versum.” 
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and this explains why Vergil treated it in his later works with more 
consideration than he did the Ciris, which was apparently sup- 
pressed. He does indeed employ ideas and pictures from it;' he 
fortunately elaborated the pastoral scene and the Orpheus tale in 
the Georgics, and did not hesitate to recur again to the subject of 
the lower world, but he quite studiously avoids using any complete 
line from it, and the sixth Aeneid rather avoids than invites a com- 
parison. The book, unworthy though he considered it later, was 
apparently accessible to the public and beyond recall. 


VERGIL AND HORACE 

We have seen that Horace’s second epode is in no small measure 
a favorable comment upon the pastoral scene in the Culex. This 
fact of course necessitates an examination of the time-honored 
theory that the epode borrowed its imagery from the rural scene of 
Georgics ii. 458-542: O fortunatos nimium. We shall find that the 
lines in the Georgics are later than the epode and are in fact Vergil’s 
return of the compliment which Horace had so graciously paid his 
early effort. The magnificent hymn is of course much more; it is 
a striking statement of Vergil’s ideals and aspirations, employing 
for the purpose the central idea of the pastoral lines of the Culex 
but with unmeasured increase of power; it also contains his gener- 
ous tribute to the poet who above all others inspired him throughout 
life. But for these very reasons it was fitting that here he should 
leave a delicate token of his gratitude to Horace, who had been 
quick to recognize his early effort. 

I need not dwell long upon the similarities, since most of the 
erudite editions (cf. Kiessling’s), though mistaken regarding the order 
of precedence, give all the certain parallels. A few of the more com- 
plex ones may be mentioned; thus Horace’s opening lines suggest 
Vergil’s closing ones: 

Ut prisca gens mortalium . . . . neque excitatur classico [H. 2-5). 

Aureus hanc vitam in terris Saturnus agebat 

Necdum etiam audierant inflari classica [G. ii. 538-39]. 

I doubt whether Vergil would have thus closed in the minor key 
after the major notes of the preceding line if he had not intended 
to refer to Horace’s opening. 

1 See Jackson, Class. Quart., 1911, p. 163. 
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Almost all the details of the homely scene in Horace 39-47, 


pudica mulier. .. . dulcis liberos... . laetum  pecus . 
distenta ubera . . . . vina promens, 

recur in chiastic succession in Vergil 524-29: 

dulces nati . . . . casta pudicitiamdomus . . . . uberalactea... . 
luctantur haedi . . . . cratera coronant. 


That Vergil is here the successor is especially evident in lines 516-21. 
Horace, who was writing a concise poem that must disclose its plan, 
organized his impressions in succession under summer (9-16), 
autumn (17-28), and winter (29-34). Vergil, who at the end of 
his long hymn was bent only on selecting some recognizable images 
from his friend’s poem, disregarded this logical order in lines 516-21, 
so that autumn scenes from Horace are used both before and after 
the winter scene. Again an illuminating comparison may be made 
between Horace 7-8, 
Forumque vitat et superba civium 
potentiorum limina, 

and Vergil 502-5, 

(nec) insanumque forum aut populi tabularia vidit; 

sollicitant alii remis freta caeca, ruuntque 

in ferrum, penetrant aulas et limina regum. 
Here the clear consistency of Horace, which proves it the original, 
gives way in Vergil to a rather labored effort at making a place for 
the second idea (limina regum). Indeed, Vergil’s line was frequently 
misunderstood until a reference to Horace explained its meaning. 
We may then accept the order Culex—Epode 2-Georgics ii, and 
recognize Vergil’s effort at publicly acknowledging Horace’s tribute 
to the Culex. 

A confirmation of our early dating of the epode may perhaps 
be found in Vergil Eclogue ii. 66, 
Aspice, aratra jugo referunt suspensa juvenci, 
which seems to be an even earlier reference to the epode; compare 
videre fessos vomerem inversum boves 
collo trahentis languido [H. 63-64]. 

Since this is one of the earlier eclogues its evidence so far as it goes 
favors a date prior to 40 B.c. for the epode. That as we know was 
the year in which Vergil wrote his fourth Eclogue in answer to 
Horace’s dirge over the lost republic, Epode 16. 
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VERGIL’S EULOGY OF MESSALLA, “CATALEPTON”’ ix 


The ninth Catalepton is a prosaic if enthusiastic tribute to Mes- 
salla, which few critics have dared assign to Vergil. Even Birt,! 
who believes that Varius and Tucca accepted all of the Catalepton 
as Vergilian, rejects the ninth, preferring to believe that Vergil’s 
own best friends were imposed upon in this one instance. Vollmer? 
stands almost alone in its defense. He is of course compelled to 
this opinion by his faith in the text tradition, and it appears that 
his faith will again be justified. However, by assigning the poem 
to the year 27, Vergil’s forty-third year, he has so weakened his 
case that skepticism continues unabated. Is it possible that Vergil 
could write in a manner so stilted and futile at a time when he was 
composing the second book of the Aeneid? If the poem was 
addressed to Messalla on the occasion of the Aquitanian triumph, 
why has it no specific reference to Messalla’s many victories in half 
a dozen notable campaigns? If written to the distinguished general 
and statesman, why is half of the eulogy devoted to the praise of 
trivial Greek verse-studies, which Tibullus in all his panegyrics 
does not even mention? These objections are so serious that we 
must either find another date for the poem or call it spurious. 

It is my belief that Vergil wrote this poem in the autumn of 
42 s.c., when he had just heard of the first battle of Philippi, a 
battle which Messalla recorded in his memoirs* as a victory because 
he succeeded in capturing Octavius’ camp. It was of course three 
weeks before the decisive second battle which proved so disastrous 
to the republican cause. 

A brief review of Messalla’s early career will aid in justifying 
this date. Cicero‘ happens to mention that Messalla went to 
Athens to study in the year 45. He was then about nineteen years 
of age. Soon after Caesar’s murder he returned to Italy, visiting 
Cicero and bringing him greetings from his son, who was still at 

1 Jugendverse und Heimatpoesie Vergils, p. 89. 

2 Sitz. Bayer. Akad., 1907, p. 346. In a note he pronounces the style not un- 


Vergilian. Ellis was also inclined to accept the poem; Professor Birt’s Ed. of The 
Catal., Oxford, 1910; also Jahn, Burs. Jahresb., 1910, p. 61. 


3 Plut. Brut. 40-47. 


4 Ad. Ait. xii. 32; cf. Prosop. Imp. Rom. iii. 363. Vergil may have met Messalla 
in the lecture-rooms at Naples, since the Ciris implies some years of common interest 
in philosophy. 
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Athens (Ad. Ait. xv. 17. 2). A year later, when Rome heard of the 
debacle at Mutina and began to fear that Octavius and Antony 
would unite against the Senate, Messalla set out to join Brutus and 
Cassius. On this occasion Cicero gave him an important letter 
to carry to Brutus,! in which Cicero took the opportunity to bestow 
upon the bearer exceedingly high praise for his learning and orator- 
ical ability, as well as for his probity, patriotism, and good sense. 
During the next year he served with Brutus and Cassius in the East, 
probably accompanying Brutus through Thrace to Asia, then join- 
ing Cassius, who conquered Cilicia and Cappadocia, captured 
Rhodes in a naval battle, and marched over Asia Minor on the way 
back to Macedonia. At the first battle of Philippi Cassius gave 
Messalla his best troops, and Augustus later acknowledged that he 
had been his strongest foe in that engagement (Plut. Brut. 53). 
After the defeat, some three weeks later, Messalla, though but 
twenty-two years of age, was chosen commander. He advised 
capitulation, and his advice was taken. He then went with Antony 
to Egypt but returned to Rome later and was engaged by Augustus 
in his wars in Sicily (36), Pannonia (35), among the Salassi (347), 
at Actium in the year of his consulship (31), and in Aquitania 
(29-27), whence he returned in triumph in 27. 

Let us now see how the lines of the poem fit the setting of the 
year 42: 

Line 3: 


Victor adest, magni magnum decus ecce triumphi, 
victor qua terrae quaque patent maria. 


After the first battle of Philippi, Messalla rightly called himself 
victorious because of his sucessful attack upon Octavius’ camp; 
he had also associated for a year with Brutus and Cassius in the 
conquest of the East, the seas as well as the provinces. He could 
therefore be appropriately called the magnum decus of Brutus’ 
expected triumph. 5 
Line 5: 
Barbaricae portans insignia pugnae. 
Since Brutus and Cassius had engaged numerous Thracian and 


Asiatic tribes the poet obviously preferred to dwell upon these 


facts rather than upon the struggle of civil arms at Philippi. 
1 We still have this letter; it is Ad. Brut. i. 15. 
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Lines 7-40: This passage, comprising half of the poem, is 
devoted to praise of Messalla’s Greek bucolics. Since Tibullus, 
who frequently lauds Messalla between the years 30 and 20 B.c., 
never mentions these poems, they were probably exercises of the 
Athenian days which the author was glad to forget in the time of 
his greatness. If, however, the eulogy was written in 42, these 
lines give us an important landmark in Vergilian biography. In 
line 13 Vergil apparently says that he is engaged in translating 
Messalla’s bucolics, and he even gives the very setting of Messalla’s 
poems: 

molliter hic viridi patulae sub tegmine quercus 

Moeris pastores et Meliboeus erant. 
Now when Vergil adopts the same setting in the opening line of 
his first Eclogue, 

Tityre tu patulae sub tegmine fagi, 
what does he intend the reader to understand unless it be that Mes- 
salla is his inspiration and guide? There can be little doubt that 
the ninth Catalepton was written before the first Eclogue, just as 
little that the eclogues contained other lines taken from Messalla’s 
verses, and that this is implied in Vergil’s words: “pauca tua in 
nostras venerunt carmina chartas”’ (1. 13). 
Line 40: 
Praemia Messalis maxima Poplicolis. 

This line is used as a bridge from the praise of Messalla’s poetry 
to the eulogy of his deeds of war, the transition being carried out as 
follows: The heroine of your verses will enjoy a more lasting fame 
than Helen, etc., and Lucretia, on whose account Rome expelled 
the kings and elected consuls, giving great reward to Messalla 
Publicola. If this labored passage has any excuse it must lie in 
some appropriate comparison between the ancient Valerius Publi- 
cola and our Valerius Messalla. If the eulogy was written in 42 
there was propriety in such a comparison, but not otherwise. The 
poet means to say that as in 509 B.c. Valerius Publicola aided the 
first Brutus in establishing popular rule, so now young Messalla 
was aiding the last Brutus in the struggle to re-establish it. Critics 
have stumbled over the fact that Messalla never bore the cognomen 
Publicola, but in 42, when for some days the republic seemed pos- 
sible, it must have occurred to many that Messalla as a champion of 
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the republic might be given the old Valerian cognomen of Publicola, 
even though there was some doubt about the line of descent. But 
after Messalla’s submission and return, as Muenzer, De gente Valeria, 
citing Pliny N. H. 35. 8,1 has shown, Messalla made every effort to 
distinguish between his ancestors and the Publicola-Laevinus 
branch. In fact, there is a reference to this in Horace, who in 
Sat. i. 6 (before 33 B.c.), while praising Messalla in line 42, ridicules 
the decadent “Laevinum, Valeri genus, unde superbus Tarquinius 
regno pulsus fugit” (1. 12). This seems to me to be definite proof 
that the eulogy was written in the year 42, and that it could not 
have been written after the collapse of the republican party. 

Lines 43-50: These lines speak in very general terms of 
Messalla’s campaigns: You have left the forum, the city, and your 
son for the camp, endured cold and heat, stormy seas, and the onset 
of battle. These generalities are quite appropriate for the Eastern 
campaigns of 43-42, the details of which, to judge from Cicero’s 
last letters,? were none too well known at Rome. Vergil furthermore 
would hardly care to stress them, since they chiefly concerned 
attacks upon well-known Greek cities within the Empire. 

Line 44: “Tam procul hoc gnato.” We do not know when 
this son, Messalinus, was born, but since he was X Vvir in or before 
19 s.c. (Tibullus ii. 5) it is generally assumed that he was born at 
least as early as 42. This assumption is the more necessary since 
Messalla was absent from Rome for some years after 42, and it is 
difficult to account for a son of the years indicated by Messalinus’ 
career, unless his father was married before his departure in 43. 

Lines 51-54: 

Nunc celeres Afros, perjurae milia gentis 

Aurea nunc rapidi flumina adire Tagi, etc. 
These mysterious lines have puzzled all readers, for Messalla is 
not known to have gone to Africa, Spain, or Britain at any time of 
his life. Birt is probably correct in supposing that the poet is 
imagining impending campaigns which his hero may be called upon 
to conduct. If that be the case the lines can hardly belong to a 
later period, for a poet could then refer to many actual achieve- 
ments without resorting to prospective ones. Since we can date 


1 Laevinorum alienam imaginem genti suae inseri prohibuit.”’ 
2 For example, Ad Fam. xii. 9. 
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the poem in the year 42 the explanation is quite simple. Vergil, 
assuming a victory at Philippi, foresaw that Africa and the West 
were still to be conquered, and he complimented Messalla by accept- 
ing as a matter of course that he would be chosen for the task. 

Lines 59-63: 

Nos ea quae tecum finxerunt carmina divi, 

Cynthius et Musae, Bacchus et Aglaie, 

Si laude aspirare, humilis si adire Cyrenas, 

Si patrio Graios carmine adire sales 

Possumus, optatis plus jam procedimus ipsis. 
The text and punctuation in these lines are doubtful, but if I under- 
stand them rightly the poet means to say that he will be quite 
satisfied if he can bring some honor to Messalla’s poetry, and if he 
can himself attain the modest success of a Callimachus (adire Cyre- 
nas). The first wish seems to refer to the translations of the bucol- 
ics mentioned above, and the phrase adire Cyrenas is evidently a 
reference to another poem also intended for Messalla, the Ciris, 
which indeed is the best illustration in Latin of some of the traits of 
the Callimachian epyllion. I shall later attempt to date the Ciris in 
45-43. These lines accordingly prove like all the rest to fit into the 
circumstances of the year 42; they have little meaning if assigned 
to the period of Vergil’s great work. 

This review seems to show that the ninth Catalepton was written 
to Messalla after the report of his victory at Philippi had reached 
Rome, but before the news of the second battle had arrived. That 
the author was Vergil can in the circumstances hardly be doubted. 
The trifling stylistic objections raised by Buecheler (Rhein. Mus., 
38, 515) have been adequately answered by Vollmer, who rightly 
insists that the ancient and textual testimony in favor of Vergil is 
too strong to be questioned except on the best of grounds. We 
have seen that by dating the poem in the year 42 B.c. this testimony 
has the support of the contents and historical setting as well. Why 
the poem was not published by Vergil we can now understand. 
There was no triumph, and though Vergil and Messalla continued 
to be friends they probably avoided the subject of the civil war 
and its shattered hopes for the best of reasons. And so the paean 
was left unsung. 


Jouns Hopxins UNIVERSITY 




















A SEMANTIC NOTE 


By Cart D. Buck 


A Greek boy of the present day, who had lost a pet animal through 
neglect, might say: ééxaca va 7d ranow, x’ épddnae, ‘I forgot to 
feed it and it died.’ The sentence would not be understood by one 
conversant only with ancient Greek, yet it contains no foreign ele- 
ment, but only words sprung from ancient Greek material. The 
source of ééxaca, ranow, é~odnoe, was briefly indicated long since by 
the first critical student of the modern Greek vocabulary, Koraes. 
It is the purpose of this note to review their semantic history, 
noticing some parallels, and in connection therewith some of the 
many different sources of the notions ‘forget’ and ‘die’ or ‘kill.’ 

texavw or texvG, aor. ééxaca, ‘forget.’ The ancient Greek 
expressions for ‘forget,’ AavOdvouar, AnPowar, émcAnOoua, etc., were 
first displaced by an allied secondary derivative Anoyovd (cf. Anopwr, 
éruAnopwr, ‘forgetful’). This is the regular word for ‘forget’ in the 
present literary language, and is common enough in conversation. 
’ But the more colloquial word is the one cited above, a compound of 
xavw ‘lose.’ From the ancient Greek xdos we have a late derivative 
xabw ‘lose’ (L. & S.), aor. éxawoa, which became éxdca, éxaca, to 
which a new analogical present x4vw was formed. Hence éé-éxaca 
and the analogical presents £exavw or fexv& (for which cf. Hatzidakis, 
Einleitung, p. 410). 

The special application of ‘lose’ to mental loss is precisely the 
same as in English for-get (likewise NHG. vergessen, Swed. forgdta, 
etc.), the opposite of get. 

Ch&l. zabyti ‘forget’ (so also Russ. zabyt’, Serbo-Croat. zabiti) 
is a compound of za ‘behind’ and byti ‘be,’ that is ‘be (mentally) 
behindhand.’ 

Lat. obliviscor, which has persisted in most of the Romance 
languages (through ‘*oblitére, whence Fr. oublier, Span., Port. 
olvidar, Roum. uitd), probably rests on the notion of something 
‘smeared over, blurred’ (cf. lind) or else on that of ‘smoothed over, 
slurred’ (cf. lévis, Xetos ‘smooth’). 

[CLAssIcaL ParLo.oey XV, January, 1920) 39 
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Dan. glemme ‘forget’ belongs with ON. glaumr, OE. gléam 
‘joy, revelry,’ ON. gleyma ‘be gay, neglect.’ To be gay was to be 
careless of anything serious, hence to ‘neglect’ or ‘forget.’ 

Various words rest on the consciousness that ‘forget’ is the oppo- 
site of ‘remember.’ The well-known illiterate ‘disremember’ 
represents a type which is entirely respectable in other languages. 
Cf. Skt. smr- ‘remember,’ vi-smr- ‘forget’ (vi- ‘dis’-); Goth. 
ga-munan ‘remember,’ ufar-munnén ‘forget’ (cf. ufar-swaran ‘swear 
falsely,’ and the sense of Eng. overlook contrasted with oversee); 
Boh. pomenouti ‘remember,’ za-pomenonti ‘forget’; Welsh cofio 
‘remember,’ argofio ‘remind,’ eb-argofio ‘forget’ (eb proclitic form of 
heb ‘without’); Irish dearmadaim ‘forget,’ OIr. dermatim from the 
noun dermet, a compound of de ‘down, away’+ro, and met related 
to Lat. méns (Pedersen, Verg. Gram. d. kelt. Sprachen, II, 273); Ital. 
di-menticare. 

A group of cognates all meaning ‘forget,’ but with no trace of 
any prior force, is: Skt. mrs-, Mod. Pers. fard-mishidan, Arm. 
moranam, Lith. mirszte, Lett. mirsti. 

trantw (rat{w) ‘feed.’ This is the same as rayitw ‘feed’ in 
Byzantine writers, e.g., Theoph. 490.18, érérwav xal érayiway ra 
&dova airy ‘watered and fed their horses.’ The verb is a deriv- 
ative of ray ‘food, ration,’ still in use and frequent in Byzantine 
writers, e.g., Chron. Pasch. 474.6, wérpaxev avrovs eis rayhy trou 
é&cagrov ‘sold them [the captives] for a horse’s ration each’; ibid. 
258. 2 where ra77 is used of the daily maintenance granted Jehoiachin 
by the king of Babylon (=Jeremiah lii. 34, where the Septuagint 
has cbvragéis). Hesychius has ray: Baowdixh dwped. Kal 7 obvatis 
Tov pds TO SHv avayKaiwy, where civaéis is certainly to be emended, 
after Koraes, to civratis, as used in the passage of the Septuagint 
just referred to, and elsewhere, e.g., Diod. 1.75, ovvragteas 5& Trav 
dvayKkaiwy mapa Tov Bacidéws rots uev dixacrals ixaval mpds Thy darpo- 
ov éxopnyourro, or CIG. 4697. 15, cvvrates orixds re kal dpyupiKkads. 

The history of ray7 may now be carried farther back, through the 
evidence of the papyri. It is used of a fixed quantity of provisions, 
e.g., Oz. Pap. viii. 1139.3 (fourth century a.p.), dére ’Apxadiw 
éxoxérropt. Aaxdavwv Trayiv piav; Berl. griech. Urkunden 1186. 16 
(23/22 B.c.) mpdoou yAuKéws tayds d’. 
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In another passage ray7 occurs in the sense of ‘allotment, assign- 
ment,’ not referring to food. At least this interpretation seems to 
me clear, though the word is not so understood in the only translation 
of the passage which I know of. In a letter regarding a dispute with 
workmen in a quarry, Flinders Petrie Pap. ii. 4. 2 (third century B.c.), 
we read: eypawa vou Tn uw TH YEevouernv Mol KaTaCTaCLY Tpos TOUS 
dexarapxous emt Atoripyou rep. Tov TANOous TWY TwWHATWY KaL TNS TANS 
Twv ALOwy Kat Ov TpoTOY avwyodroynvrat emt Atorimou Ta Te EANELTOVTA 
CWUATA Mpookaracryncev Kat Thy Taynv Twv AOwY avaTAnpwoev 
Tagay €ws TNS voumNrias. 

Mahaffy, loc. cit., gives no translation and no comment on the 
use of rayyn. Bouché-Leclercq, Rev. des étud. grec., XXI, 138, trans- 
lates as follows: “Je t’ai signalé par lettre du 17 la contestation 
survenue entre moi et les dizaniers, contestation soumise 4 Diotomos, 
au sujet de l’effectif des hommes (owyudrwyv) et de la répartition des 
pierres, et comment ils ont accepté devant Diotomos de fournir les 
hommes manquants et de parachever la taille des pierres au 1° 
du mois.” He takes ray7 r&v \iOwy in the one case as the ‘redistri- 
bution,’ in the other as the ‘cutting’ of the stones. But surely 
the phrase has the same meaning in both cases. The dispute had 
been concerning the number of workmen and the allotment of work, 
and the agreement was to restore the full quota of workmen and 
complete the whole allotment or assignment of stones. 

The ray7 we have been discussing is of course the same word as 
the ray which occurs a few times in classical authors (see L. & S.). 
Like the more common derivatives of rarrw it might carry any of the 
various meanings seen in the verb. In the Macedonian period it 
came into more frequent use in the sense of ‘assignment,’ especially 
the regular allotment of provisions or money (cf. civraés in the 
passages quoted above, and the ‘royal dole’ of Hesychius’ first 
definition), and later persisted in the restricted sense of ‘allotment of 
food, ration’—just as English and French ration is a specialization of 
Lat. ratio ‘reckoning.’ Compare also NHG. Speise from Mid. Lat. 
spesa, Lat. expensa ‘distribution’; Eng. provisions in its usual, 
though not. exclusive, application to food; Eng. provender, Fr. pro- 
vende from Lat. praebenda; Goth. mats, OE. mete ‘food’ (now meat), 
from the root of Goth. mitan, OE. metan ‘measure, allot’ (now 
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mete out). Similarly pérpnua, from perpéw ‘measure,’ was used 
specifically of the ‘ration,’ as in Polybius xi. 38. 3 and often in 
the papyri, e.g., Brit. Mus. Pap. I, 23, 26, werpnuara kai dpdna 
‘rations and wages.’ 

The use of éYwnov in this phrase, and regularly in the papyri, 
illustrates the opposite semantic change, the extension of the original 
notion of ‘food supplies’ (6fov') to include ‘supplies’ in general, 
until the application to food was so completely eliminated that the 
word was used specifically of ‘money payment’ in contrast to pay- 
ment in food (6~arov:o.rwnov; cf. Brit. Mus. Pap., I, 55). 

Yooe ‘die.’ The regular Modern Greek word for ‘die’ is d7é8ava 
in the aorist, with a new analogical present dro@aiyw or meBaivw in 
place of the ancient dro8vnoxw. But Yoo, in ancient Greek meaning 
‘make an inarticulate noise,’ came to be used colloquially in the 
sense of ‘die,’ especially of animals or of men dying miserably, as 
from starvation. This use is attested for the twelfth century at 
least (Prodromus, I, 317, yéddouv éx rihv reivay ‘I was dying of 
hunger’), and is doubtless much earlier. 

Koraes, Atakta, I, 264 ff., connected this use with the noise made 
by the body falling in death, comparing the Homeric use of dovréw to 
denote the dull thud of the corpse, e.g., dedovrdros Oidirdda0 ‘when 
Oedipus had fallen.’ But it is rather the inarticulate gasp of death 
that furnishes the transition, for which the closest parallel is the 
slang croak in the sense of ‘die.’ Compare also the use in the 
sense of ‘die,’ and with the same application and tone as Woda, of 
Fr. crever and Ital. crepare, whence NHG. krepieren. While this use 
may of course be derived from the usual meaning of the French and 
Italian verbs, namely ‘burst,’ it more probably represents an old 
colloquial expression which, like croak, grew out of the notion of 
noise that was dominant in the Latin verb (crepare ‘crack, creak, 
rattle,’ etc.). 

Another association underlying words pertaining to death is 
illustrated by Mod. Gk. cxorwvw ‘kill,’ from ancient oxoréw ‘darken, 


1 The semantic development of Syoy itself, it will be recalled, was in the direction of 
further specialization. As fish came to be regarded as the ‘dainty’ par exellence, 
byov was used in the sense of fish (xroANGv Svrwv Spor éxvevixnxer 6 LxOds udvos H wadiora 
ye bpor xadeioPat, Plut. Mor. 667 F), and the colloquial form éyapior displaced lbs. 
Hence Mod. Gk. Wépr ‘fish.’ 
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blind’ (‘kill’ already in Byzantine writers), from oxéros ‘darkness,’ 
which in Homer is always the darkness of death. Compare Gk. 
Ovnoxw, Pavaros, cognate with Skt. dhvdnta- ‘darkness’; and the Ger- 
manic group including Eng. die, death, NHG. tot, Tod, Goth. daups 
‘dead,’ daupus ‘death,’ which probably comes from the root *dheu- 
through the medium of the notion of ‘mist’ or the like (cf. Skt. 
dhiima- ‘smoke, vapor,’ Latin fimus, etc.). 

In NHG. sterben, OE. steorfan ‘die’ (now starve) the underlying 
meaning was the ‘stiffness’ of death. Cf. NHG. starr, Gk. crépprios 
(Hesych.), crepeds, etc. A more offensive allusion to the appearance 
of the corpse is the vulgar ‘turned up his toes.’ 

OE. cwelan ‘die,’ whence also cwellan ‘kill’ (now quell), belongs 
with OE. cwealm ‘pain’ and ‘death’ (now only the mild qualm), 
OHG. quelan ‘suffer pain,’ quala ‘pain’ and sometimes ‘death,’ ON. 
kvelja ‘cause to suffer,’ Lith. géla ‘pain,’ gelti ‘ache,’ Olr. at-bail 
‘dies.’ In this group, in which the meaning fluctuates between 
‘pain’ and death,’ it is probable that the former meaning is the 

earlier, from which arose ‘death’ as the climax of ‘pain.’! 

, To ‘die’ may be, euphemistically expressed, to ‘depart, pass 
away,’ etc., as in Eng. pass away of reverent, or pass out of irrev- 
erent, speech. So Lat. pered, Eng. perish. Ir. bds ‘death’ and 
related verbal forms are perhaps cognate with Skt. gd- ‘go,’ Gk. 
éBnv, etc. (so Pedersen, op. cit., II, 458, 461; otherwise Stokes, 
Fick II, 159). Avest. iri@- ‘die’ (partic. irista- ‘dead,’ the blessed 
dead, the departed), used, in contrast to miryeite (below), only of 
good beings, is cognate with Goth. -leiban, OE. liban ‘go.’ Cf. also 
Lat. intered ‘go into the midst of’ (get. between, be cut off from 
view), whence ‘perish, die’; likewise intercidéd ‘fall between, perish.’ 
And of still other euphemistic expressions which may be current, 
like Gk. dwad\dooerOa Tod Biod, there is no end. 

The words for ‘die’ in the great majority of the IE. languages 
are from the common root mer-, which must have had this meaning 


1 Pedersen, Verg. Gram. d. kelt. Sprachen, II, 459 ff., assumes on the contrary that 
‘pain’ is a weakening of ‘death,’ and derives the latter meaning from ‘‘es (das Leben) 
auswerfen,’’ connecting the root with that of Gk. B4\\w, NHG. quellen, Skt. galati. 
If there is any such relationship, a more plausible semantic connection is suggested 
by the intransitive use and its evolution in Skt. gal- ‘drip, drop, vanish, pass away. 
See Wood, “IE. a* 99,’’ Mod. Lang. Notes, XXXIV, 205. 
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already in the parent speech and is beyond the reach of any certain 
further semantic analysis! Thus Skt. mriyate, Avest. miryeite, 
OPers. amariyaté, Mod. Pers. murdan, Arm. meranim, Lith. mirti, 
Lett. mirt, ChSl. mréti, and so in all the Slavic languages (Russ. 
y-meret, etc.), Lat. morior and so in all the Romance languages 
(Fr. mourir, etc.). 

In the Celtic, Greek, and Germanic branches other expressions 
for ‘die’ displaced this root, which survived only in derivatives, as 
OIr. marb ‘dead,’ Welsh marw ‘dead’ (whence also marw ‘die’), 
Gk. Bporés ‘mortal,’ Goth. maurbr, OHG. mord, OE. morp, morpor, 
Eng. murder, etc. The Germanic forms, originally equivalent to 
Lat. mors, developed a pejorative sense and were used of unjustifiable, 
especially secret homicide, murder. 

To ‘kill,’ as the causative pendant to ‘die,’ is often expressed by 
a derivative of the word for ‘die,’ ‘death,’ or ‘dead.’ Thus NHG. 
téten, Dutch dooden, Swed. déda, Goth. af-daubjan; OE. cwellan 
‘kill,’ causative of cwelan ‘die’; Skt. mdrayati ‘kills,’ causative of 
mriyate ‘dies’; Lith. zudyti ‘kill,’ causative of zuti ‘perish’ (though 
this is not the regular word for ‘die’); Lat. interficid ‘slay, kill,’ 
which is virtually a causative of intered ‘perish’; OlIr. marbaim 
‘kill,’ from marb ‘dead’; OPruss. gallintwey ‘kill,’ from gallan 
‘death’; likewise Mod. Gk. cxorwvw, Eng. murder, etc., previously 
mentioned. 

But many of the words for ‘kill’ are unrelated to those for ‘die,’ 
and go back to the more general meaning ‘strike, smite’ or the like, 
as in Eng. slay in its present restricted meaning compared with that 
of OE. sléan or NHG. schlagen. Eng. kill goes back to a form which 
in its earliest occurrences means ‘strike, hit,’ as ofte me hine culde 
‘often one struck him.’ Skt. han- means ‘strike,’ but is also the 
commonest word for ‘kill’ (likewise Avest. and OPers. jan-), while in 
the Greek cognates the meaning ‘strike’ prevails in Oeivw, but 
‘kill’ in éregve, répara, dards, ddvos, etc.; cf. also, from the same 
root, OIr. gonim ‘wound, kill.’ Gk. xreivw, dmoxreivw, the latter the 
regular prose word for ‘kill,’ are cognate with Skt. ksan- ‘hurt, 
wound, destroy.’ 


1 Though ultimate identity with a root meaning ‘pound, crush,’ etc., is commonly 
assumed and is probable. 
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Compare also Mod. Pers. kushtan ‘kill,’ cognate with Skt. kus- 
‘tear, gnaw’; Lett. no-kaut ‘kill,’ from kaut ‘strike’; Dan. draebe 
‘kill,’ cf. ON. drepa, OE. drepan ‘strike’ (sometimes also ‘kill’); 
Welsh lladd ‘kill’ (also ‘cut, strike’), Bret. laza ‘kill,’ cognate 
with OlIr. slaidim ‘smite’; ChSl. iz-biti, u-biti ‘kill,’ from biti 
‘strike,’ and similarly Russ. ubyf, Serbo-Croat. ubiti, Boh.z abiti, 
Pol. zabié. 

Similarly Lat. caedé ‘cut, strike,’ also ‘kill,’ and occidé regularly 
‘kill,’ whence Ital. uccidere, Roum. ucide, OFr. ocire. This general 
Romance word for ‘kill’ has been replaced by matar in Spanish and 
Portuguese, and by tuer in French. The derivation of the former 
from. Lat. mactére ‘slaughter, kill’ (Diez) is at variance with the 
Spanish development of Lat. cf, and the word is now believed to be 
from the Persian (originally Arabic) mat ‘dead,’ which became famil- 
iar in Europe, with the introduction of chess, in the phrase shah 
mat ‘the king is dead’ (whence Fr. échec et mat, Eng. checkmate). 
Fr. tuer was derived by Diez, starting from the phrase tuer le feu, 
from Lat. tiétdre, through such stages as ‘protect,’ ‘cover’ (the fire) 
and so ‘quench’ it, then generally ‘destroy,’ with which one might 
compare the occasional figurative use of Eng. snuff out. But there is 
no reason to believe that the use of twer in tuer le feu is anything but 
a secondary one; cf. Lat. aquae flammas necant, Pliny, Eng. kill 
the engine, deaden the sound, Ital. smorzare ‘quench, allay,’ etc. 
The use of twer in the sense of ‘kill’ (a person) is quotable from the 
twelfth century at least, as my colleague Professor Jenkins informs 
me, referring to Vie St. Georges, 427, 1281. Connection with Lat. 
tundo ‘strike’ (so Littré, deriving tuer from *tudere or tuditdre) 
is obviously the most plausible on semantic grounds, and I am 
convinced that tuer is actually derived from tuditére despite the 
phonetic difficulty involved in Fr. u=Lat. %. 
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CLAUSES OF WILLED RESULT 


By Frank H. Fow.er 


It is the purpose of the present paper to point out the interrela- 
tions of certain ut and ne clauses existing in Latin. Incidentally the 
paper is a protest against two tendencies seen in recent syntactical 
investigation, both productive of confusion and error: (1) the ten- 
dency in the setting up of categories under which clauses may be 
classified to neglect ideas expressed other than the one taken as the 
distinguishing mark of the category,' and (2) the tendency to seek 
for a separate origin in parataxis for every category set up.” 

A sentence such as Ne deterius huic sit expresses the will or the 
wish of the speaker in opposition to some act or state. Such a 
sentence may be uttered without the consciousness of any relation 
between it and a preceding sentence, notwithstanding the fact that 
in the psychological process back of the expressions some relation 
necessarily existed. When, however, the speaker does become con- 
scious of a relation and expresses it, it will be some particular relation 
and not relation in general. Our initial task, then, is the discovery 
of the relation or relations which might come to be recognized as 
existing between a ne sentence and its antecedent, which relation 
then might come to be actually expressed when the ne sentence came 
to be felt as subordinate. Two cases may be distinguished. (1) The 
verb of the accompanying sentence might be one capable of taking a 
ne sentence with its volitive or optative meaning as an “inner object” 
or “inner subject.” With clauses resulting from the recognition of 
such a relation we are not here concerned. (2) If the verb of the 
accompanying sentence was one not capable of taking a ne sentence 
as an “inner object” or “inner subject,” no relation could be recog- 
nized unless there existed between the two acts or situations a “causal 
nexus,” that is, unless the act or situation of the ne sentence were 


1Cf. Morris, Principles and Methods, pp. 206 f. 


2 Cf. Frank, Classical Philology, III, 13. In the opinion of the present writer, the 
evil result of both of these tendencies is to be seen in Professor Bennett’s failure to 
properly relate the ‘‘stipulative’’ to other ut and ne clauses. This paper is especially 
concerned with the determination of that relationship. 
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seen to be the result of the act or situation of the accompanying 
sentence.! The ne sentence became subordinate when the expression 
of this relation came to be felt as a function of the sentence. In mode- 
rare animo: ne sis cupidus of Mil. 1215 it is a question whether the 
act of moderare animo tends to bring about the state of ne sis cupidus 
or not. If we decide that it does not, we also decide that ne sis 
cupidus is not a subordinate clause of any kind. But if one say, “I 
want him to be cared for,” “I don’t want him to be worse off,’’ it is 
seen at once that ‘‘not being worse off” is the result of the “caring 
for’; and it is, as stated, a result willed. The ne clause of the follow- 
ing passage is properly classified as a ne clause of willed result. 

Capt. 738: Atqui hunc me velle dicite ita curarier 

Nequi deterius huic sit quam quoi pessumest. 

Unfortunately the terms “result” and “consecutive” have been 
restricted very largely to use as designations of a certain class of 
clauses, the so-called clauses of “actual’” result. But it is possible 
for the consecutive relation to exist between an antecedent verb and 
another verb having any modal meaning.* This is evidenced in Eng- 
lish by the possible combination of ‘“‘so that” with any of the modal 
auxiliaries. 

The existence of ne result clauses has been asserted by Brix (note 
to Mil. 149), Morris (Introduction to Captivi and Trinummus), 
Sonnenschein (Unity, p. 37), and others. The contention of this 
paper, however, goes much farther. Not only are there ne clauses 
which, since the consecutive relational meaning is predominant, may 
be classed as result clauses,‘ but the consecutive relational meaning 
was of necessity the first to be established, and that meaning more 
or less clearly maintains itself in all adverbial ne clauses and in sub- 
stantive clauses derived from them and gives unity to their history. 
A study of ne clauses along lines thus suggested should serve, among 
other things, to place the stipulative clauses in their proper per- 
spective. 


1Cf. Methner, Neue Jahrbitcher fir Padagogik (1909), pp. 185 f. 

2 By the use of the quotation marks with this word here and elsewhere in the paper 
I indicate my dissent from the common opinion as to the modal meaning of the verb 
in these clauses. 

3 Contrast Bennett (Critique, p. 9), who criticizes Elmer’s (essentially correct) 
statement that ‘“‘every purpose clause is a result clause as well.” 

4 Cf. Morris, Principles and Methods, p. 213. 
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First should be mentioned other clauses of willed result like Capt. 
738, quoted above, clauses in which the consecutive relational idea 
is especially prominent. The clearest cases are those in which ita 
or something similar appears in the antecedent clause. 

Bacch, 224: Veniat quando volt atque ita ne mihi sit morae. 


In such sentences other relational ideas come in very easily, and this 
particular example will be quoted again under a different heading 
(p. 53). Bacch. 224 together with Curc. 29, Merc. 146, Trin. 343, 
Capt. 267 (ut ne), Merc. 960 (ut ne), are classed by Sonnenschein 
(Unity, p. 37) as consecutive. Morris in the Introduction to his 
edition of the Captivi and Trinummus in addition to Capt. 738 and 
267 so classes Most. 390, Mil. 149, and Most. 1050, the last two having 
ut ne. An example with ita and ut ne is the following: 

Phor. 975: Hisce ego illam dictis ita tibi incensam dabo, 

Ut ne restinguas, lacrimis si exstillaveris. 
This is so clearly a result clause that Bennett (Syntax of Early Latin, 
I, 297) so classifies it and adds, “‘if ut ne is what Terence wrote, it is 
unaccountable and unexampled.” But the result was willed and 
therefore necessarily ne was used just as in Ita corrigas librum, ne 
mihi noceat (Caecina apud Cic. Fam. vi. 7. 6).! 

In some cases we may be sure that the consecutive relational idea 
is the only relational idea expressed, or at least that it is predominant, 
even though the main clause contains no such word as ita. 

Bacch. 701: Emungam hercle hominem probe hodie, ne id nequiquam 

dixerit. 
Compare Eun. 278 and Phor. 885. 

In interpreting the positive ut clause we have the difficulty that 
nothing in the clause itself indicates the modal meaning of the verb. 
However, the modal meaning may be indicated with some degree 
of certainty by the character of the antecedent sentence. So in 
Aul. 591, Sin dormitet, ita dormitet, servom se esse ut cogitet, the clause 
is one of result and the verb is volitive. Compare Asin. 794 and 
Pseud. 929, and compare this last with Phor. 975 quoted above.? 


1Cf. Schmalz, Lat. Gram., p. 513. ’ 
2 A positive clause of willed result in Umbrian is seen in vi a 20: Eo iso ostendu, 


pusi pir pureto cehefi dia, ‘‘ Let him set them out in such a manner that he cause one 
fire to be lighted from the other.” Cf. Buck, Gram. of Oscan and Umbrian, p. 216. 
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To the relational idea of willed result other relational ideas were 
easily added and made predominant; from the ne clause of willed 
result were easily developed other ne clauses. Especially easy was 
the development of the purpose clause, so called. An act or state 
seen as the undesirable result of another act will very commonly 
furnish the reason or motive for that other act. A ne clause express- 
ing a result willed against may well serve as a motive clause. Such 
an example as the following, then, may be called a ne clause of willed 
result as motive: 


Men. 852: Adserva istunc, mi pater, 
Nequo hine abeat. 


The ease with which an expression of result may come to express 
also motive may be illustrated by the use of the Greek ore-infinitive 
phrase as in Plato Gorg. 479 C, lav rovotow, adore dixnv py dddvac. 
Other examples may be found in Goodwin, Moods and Tenses, § 587, 3. 

The ut non (and ut) substantive clauses after such verbs as facio 
are without doubt substantivized clauses of “actual” result. For 
example, in And. 17, Faciunine intellegendo ut nil intellegant? the ut 
clause, besides giving the result of the action, expresses also the object 
effected by that action. In the same way the ne clause of willed 
result was substantivized after verbs meaning ‘‘to produce a result,’ 
“to cause.” The substantive clause after such verbs could not be 
primary, could not arise from an original parataxis, for the reason 
that an expression of an act or state willed against is in itself incapable 
of becoming the “inner object” of such a verb as facio. But, on the 
other hand, a clause such as ne metuam employed to express adverb- 
ially the willed result of another verb would, in case that verb were 
fac, be seen to express also the object effected. The following, then, 
is an example of a substantivized clause of willed result: 


Most. 1145: Fac ego ne metuam. 


Other examples are Poen. 909, Hec. 839, and Most. 423 (ut ne). 

Sentences such as Most. 390, Satin habes, si ego advenientem ita 

patrem faciam tuom non modo ne intro eat, verum etiam ut fugiat 

longe ab aedibus? in which the verb has a noun object beside the 

ne or ut clause, show clearly the close relationship existing between 
1 Cf. Hale-Buck, Grammar, 521, 3 a, and Bennett, Syntax of Early Latin, I, 299. 
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the adverbial and substantive clauses. The clauses in the example 
quoted are clearly consecutive;! if they are not also substantive, 
the change of patrem to pater would make them so. 

In the case of the ut substantive clause after forms of facio there 
should be no question concerning the volitive character of the clause 
when the antecedent sentence has fac, facite, or other clearly volitive 
expression. 

Capt. 337: Fac is homo ut redimatur. 


From the nature of the case we should hardly expect to find 
substantive clauses of willed result dependent on verbs meaning 
“to be caused” or “to happen.” However, the clause does occur 
with potest fieri. 

Adel. 626: Fieri potis est ut ne qua exeat. 


Compare And. 699 (with ut ne) and Poen. 1253 (with ne). The 
classification of these clauses as substantive clauses of willed result 
recognizes the substantive character which Bennett (Syntaz of Early 
Latin, I, 238) sees in them, the result idea which Fairclough sees 
(so also Freeman and Sloman) when he mistakenly says (note to 
And. 699) that ut ne equals ut non, and the volitive character back 
of Ashmore’s interpretation of the Terence passages as clauses 
of purpose. And further in Cic. Verr. v. 5 we have an example of 
factam (esse) ne. 

The absence of ut from many of the positive clauses after fac, etc., 
might seem to militate against the theory that the positive sub- 
stantive clause was secondary. The ut was not original in primary 
substantive clauses, while in positive adverbial clauses the ut was 
always present. If the ut adverbial clause became substantivized 
we might expect the ut to be kept. The explanation is that these 
secondary substantive clauses followed the analogy of the primary 
clauses omitting the ut at will. On the other hand the presence of a 
considerable number of secondary substantive clauses with an ut 
carried over from their use with adverbial function was responsible 


180 Morris, Introduction to Captivi and Trinummus, sec. 36. Bennett, Syntax 
of Early Latin, I, 228, denies the consecutive relation. Sonnenschein.(Unity, p. 46) 
compares Verg. Ecl. iii. 51, Efficiam posthac ne quemquam voce lacessas with Cic. de Fin. 
ii. 5. 15, Rerum obscuritas facit ut non intellegatur oratio. But Sonnenschein’s whole 
theory of subjunctive meanings keeps him from making a sharp distinction between 
result with volitive modal meaning and result with other modal meanings. 
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for the introduction of the ut into primary substantive clauses. A 
leveling in this respect took place between the two classes of sub- 
stantive clauses. This seems to me a better explanation of the 
presence of the ut than that of Professor Hale that the conjunction 
came in from the purpose clause.! 

In the case of the clause of “actual’’ result it may become the 
chief function of the clause to characterize the action of the ante- 
cedent clause as, for example, in Suet. Aug. 56, Numquam filios suos 
populo commendavit ut non adiceret (“without adding”)? For 
examples like Cic. Div. in Caec. xiii. 44, Cuius ego ingenium ita laudo, 
ut non pertimescam, ita probo ut me ab eo delectari facilius quam 
decipi putem posse, Bennett (Trans. Amer. Philol. Assn., XXXI, 
248) gives the all too easy explanation “ut non for ne,’ disregard- 
ing the fact that the subjunctive is clearly not volitive and that the 
following ut clause is clearly consecutive. The ne clause sometimes 
appears as a ne clause of willed result characterizing the action 
or state of the antecedent clause. 


Poen. 178: Locum sibi velle liberum praeberier, 
Ubi nequam faciat clam, nequis sit arbiter. 


Compare Pseud. 321, Aul. 358, and Asin.718. The idiomatic English 
equivalent of such clauses is the phrase composed of without and a 
verbal. This phrase is used to characterize an action. “Without 
flinching” in the sentence, “He does this without] flinching,” answers 
the question, “How?” But the phrase is modally colorless and in 
so far fails to translate the ne clauses of which examples have just 
been given. Instructive is the use of the ne clause co-ordinated with 
a sine phrase in Merc. 145 and Most. 414 (nz) and its use to explain 
hoc modo in Truc. 919. 

The positive clause of ‘‘actual” result also was used with charac- 
terizing function as in Pliny Epp. i. 20. 6, Ita eludit ut contendat. 
There are but few cases in which one can be sure of a volitive modal 
meaning in a result clause so used, but the following example may be 


1Cf. Hale-Buck, Grammar, p. 261, n. 2. 


2 The Latin quin clause sometimes has this same characterizing force, as does also 
the English clause introduced by but or but that as in ‘‘It never rains but it pours’”’ 
(“without pouring”’). 
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classed as a positive clause of willed result characterizing the action 
or state of the antecedent clause: 

Persa 35: Facere amicum tibi me potis es sempiternum. Quem ad 

modum ? 
Ut mihi des nummos sescentos, quos pro capite illius pendam. 
“So be it you shall give” (“by giving”). 

A special development of the ne consecutive-characterizing 
clause is to be seen in those ne and nedum clauses commonly trans- 
lated “much less,’”’ of which no completely satisfactory explanation 
has heretofore been given.! These clauses are parenthetical, and in 
this respect resemble ne and ut clauses of motive giving the motive, 
not of the main verb, but of the saying. The following should be 
classed as a parenthetical characterizing clause of willed result: 

Amph. 330: Vix incedo inanis, ne ire posse cum onere existumes. 


“To such a degree is this true that you shall not think.”” No exam- 
ples with nedum occur in Plautus,? and Terence’s one example is 
Haut. 454. 

The ut clause of “actual” result following a clause with ita was 
sometimes used to express a limitation as in Cic. Cat. iv. 7. 15, Qui ita 
concedunt, ut vobiscum de amore rei publicae certent (“who yield only 
to the extent of vying’’).2 This is a shift in the meaning of zta fully 
as much as it is in the meaning of the ut clause. (Compare the shift 
in the meaning of the adverb tantum.) The clause of willed result 
was used in the same way,‘ and when so used may be called a limiting 
clause of willed result. 

Liv. xxii. 61. 5: Ita admissos esse, ne tamen iis senatus daretur. 

The following is a clear example of the restrictive use of the positive 
clause of willed result: 

Cic. Tusc. i. 45. 108: Id curent vivi, sed ita, ut intellegant nihil id ad 

mortuos pertinere. 


1Cf., however, Walden, Harvard Studies, II, 103 ff. 

2 The three examples given by Weise, Lex. Plaut., of ne =nedum do not belong here. 
Stolz and Schmalz, Lat. Gram., p. 559, note, gives a number of Lucretian examples of 
nedum clauses. 

3 In Cic. pro Scauro iv. 5, Qui tamen ipsi mortem ita laudant, ut fugere vitan vetent, 
Bennett (Trans. Amer. Phil. Assn., XX XI, 228) fails to see that no volitive force is 
present and so classes the example as one variety of his stipulative clauses, all of which, 
according to him, have the volitive subjunctive. 

‘Cf. Draeger, Hist. Gr., II, 630, and Methner, Neue Jahrbiicher fir Padagogik 
(1909), p. 192. 
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In the case of a clause of “actual” result used to characterize 
the action or state of the antecedent clause, if the action of the 
result clause lies in the future, the manner ascribed to the antecedent 
action may be seen to be one stipulated. We have in Plautus at 
least two examples of negative non-volitive stipulative clauses: 


Bacch. 1184: Quem quidem ego ut non excruciem, alterum tantum auri 
non meream. 


Persa 786 is undoubtedly similar, though the principal clause is not 
expressed. In Men. 216 and Stich. 24 we have similar stipulative 
clauses, and the subjunctive without much doubt has the same modal 
meaning. The ne clause of willed result indicating the manner stipu- 
lated is to be seen in the following. 

Bacch, 224: Veniat quando volt atque ita ne mihi sit mora. 

This clause Bennett classes as stipulative and Sonnenschein (Unity, 
p. 36) as consecutive. There is the same difference of opinion regard- 
ing Merc. 960 (with ut ne). Both are right. The translation might 
be, ‘‘so that there shall be no delay,” “without delay,” or “with the 
understanding that there shall be no delay.” 

Haut. 783: Ita tu istaec tua misceto, ne me admisceas. 

“Mix up your mixings so you mix me not withal.” (Gildersleeve- 
Lodge, Latin Grammar, §552, 3). As an example of the correspond- 
ing positive clause may be given the following: 

Epid. 469: Tuas possidebit mulier faxo ferias, 

Atque ita profecto, ut eam ex hoc exonere agro. 

That the stipulative clauses are result clauses with a special 
function is indicated by the use of the Greek #ore-infinitive phrase in 
such a sentence as the following: Thuc. iii. 28, Tovodyrar dyodoyiav 
apos Ilaxnra, dore ’APnvaiors éfetvar BovAedoat epi Tay MuriAnvaiwr. 
Other examples will be found in Goodwin, Moods and Tenses, § 587, 2. 

From this study it appears that those ne clauses (and the corre- 
sponding ut clauses) which were not primarily substantive clauses 
originated as clauses of willed result, that to the consecutive relational 
meaning other relational meanings were added very much as in the 
case of the clause of ‘actual’ result, and that therefore the several 
ne clauses, as the purpose clause and the stipulative, did not origi- 
nate separately from a parataxis but rather are to be thought of as 
phases of the clause of willed result. 

THe UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 














BOTKOAIKON 


By Samvuet E. Basserr 


The Byzantine treatises on metric recognize seven d:adopai of 
the heroic verse:! Karevoruov, meptoduxdv, Lamdiudy, Bovxodxdr, 
iréppvOuov, ré\ecov and mwoduTixdv. Of these, the fourth and fifth, 
Bovxoduxdy and drdppv8uor, concern the relation between word-ends 
and feet: [Bovxoduxdy 5¢ 7d pera tpeis wodas amaprifor els pépos 
Adyou, olor 


(K 475) é& értdibpidios ruparns ivdor dé5evro, 


brdppvOpov 5€ éort 7d kal’ Exacrov rbda draprifor els wépos NOYou, olov 
(A 214) bBptos eivexa triode, ob 5’ toxeo, relfeo 5’ jyiv. 


The term éréppv8yor is clear, for a verse in which there is no conflict 
between the words of the poet and the metrical feet is felt to be less 
“rhythmical.” But Bovxodxdy is puzzling. In the verse which is 
cited as an illustration (K 475) in all but two of the treatises, a 
word does not end after the third foot, and no reason has been 
suggested for calling a verse which contains this “forbidden caesura’”’ 
bucolic. 


In Philologus, XLVII (1889), 4 f., W. Hoerschelmann published 
for the first time a treatise on the dtadopai in which the definition 
of Bovxodxéy conforms with the example: Parisinus 2676 fol. 9, 
Bouxodxdv 7d ph év TH perpetcOar Ajyov els wépos NOYou. With this 


1‘*Helias Mon.” in Studemund, Anecd. Var. Graec., I, 173; ‘Isaac Mon.” in 
Bachmann, Anecd. Graec., II, 183; Ps.-Hephaestion, 5, 13, 29; Jacobsmihlen, Diss. 
Argent. (1886), pp. 230, 242, 273; Ps.-Plutarch, de metro heroico, chap. i; Schol. B. 
Hephaestion (Gaisford), p. 178; ‘‘Tractatus Harleianus,’’ Studemund, Ind. Lect. 
Vratislav. hib. (1887-88), pp. 10f.; “‘Ps.-Draco,”” Hermann (1812), pp. 139 f.; also 
the treatises in Anecd. Chisiana, Mangelsdorf, Progr. Karlsruhe (1876), p. 28, and in 
Studemund, Anecd. Var. Graec., I (1886), 190, 245. These treatises together with 
others, in all nearly a score, were discussed by W. Hoerschelmann in Philologus, 
XLVII (1888-89), 1-12. The same writer in a later article, which was published a 
year earlier, however (Hin Griechisches Lehrbuch der Metrik, Dorpat, 1888), showed 
good reasons for believing that the doctrine of the diadopal had been handed down in 
a threefold tradition, the source of which was a popular textbook of early Byzantine 
times. One or two new dadopal (i.e., kAyuaxwrév or mpoBdOutoy, and eumreplBodor) 
were added to the original seven in a few of the latest treatises. 
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definition he compared that of the Parisinus 2676 fol. 7 (Bouxodxdr), 
TO uh Tedelous Tbdas araprifor els wépos dou, and argued that the 
BovxodrKéy was the opposite of the dréppv8yor, i.e., that it was a verse 
in which no word ends with a metrical foot. There are several 
objections to this. In the first place, two treatises, “Isaac Mon.,”’ 
loc. cit., and “Ps.-Draco,” loc. cit., give a correct example of the 
generally accepted definition of Bovxodixdy. (A 204) adr’ & Toe 
épéw rode, | kal reredéoOar diw (with wrong punctuation, which, 
however, emphasizes the division of the verse into two equal 
halves). These two treatises are no later than the two cited 
by Hoerschelmann, for all four mention nine, instead of the nor- 
mal seven, diagopai. Again, metrical commentators, especially 
the later ones, are more prone to give the wrong examples than 
wrong definitions; e.g., the verse roA\\ds 5’ ipBivous Yuxds “Ade mpot- 
ayvev (A 3) is used to illustrate the feminine caesura in the treatise 
“De Caesuris,”’ Studemund, Anecd. Var. Graec., I, 159, and faulty 
examples of the so-called bucolic dieresis are found in the “Tractatus 
Harleianus” and other Byzantine commentaries (e.g., ‘ Ps.-Draco,”’ 
126) as well as in several Latin treatises: Frag. Wolfenbiittel, Gram. 
Lat., VI, 645f.; Beda, 245f., K., and Audax 333f., K. Further- 
more, the stock example of the verse in which there is conflict between 
the words and the feet throughout the entire verse seems to have 
been, not K 475—which is the regular example of the Bovxodixdy—but 
t 39: Eustathius, 740, 2, od wavy werpixds exe Soxet rots madatois, 
ol macw bri Td wérpov xalpe wey cuvdecuetoOa Tovs rbdas GAADAots, 
as kara pndev [undér’ ?] eis uépos draprifev dOyou, olov 


Trrdbev ye dépwv &veuos Kixdveror rédaccer. 
mapareira: 6... . TOKATA Toda TéuverOa, olov 


bBpros eivexa rhode, od 5’ toxeo, reifeo 5’ jyiv (A 214—the 
stock example of the bréppv8yor). 


&v0a Kal’ &acrov 3bda Kal uépos NOyou arapriferat; cf. Ps.-Hephaes- 
tion, 19. Finally, the presence of a word-end at the bucolic dieresis 
in about 75 per cent of the bucolic Idylls of Theocritus seems to 
indicate that in bucolic poetry the conflict between words and feet 
was not avoided, and therefore the use of the term Bovxod.xéy to 
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describe the verse in which it was avoided seems strange. Hoer- 
schelmann himself recognizes this objection (op. cit., p. 6): 

Warum man solchen Versen den Namen Bovxodxdv gegeben habe wird 

sich schwer ermittlen lassen. Aber wissen wir denn etwa warum Verse, 
die in der Mitte getheilt sind, so heissen sollten? Unser Nichtwissen ist 
in beiden Fillen das gleiche. 
It is the purpose of this paper to show that our ignorance is not 
the same in both cases, but that, on the contrary, there are good 
reasons why a verse in which a word ends with the third foot should 
have been called “bucolic” by the syllable-counting Byzantine 
grammarians. 

It must be admitted at the outset that the term PBovxodxdy 
(bucolicus) was used by the Greek and Latin metricians also to 
describe a verse containing the bucolic dieresis, and also, as Hoer- 
schelmann observes (op. cit., p. 2), that the verse which is divided 
into two equal parts by a word-end after the third foot is sometimes 
characterized by another epithet. These facts are, however, of 
little importance, since a twofold use of the same term, as well as 
of two different terms, to describe the same phenomenon may be 
found elsewhere in ancient metric; they become negligible when we 
weigh against them the positive evidence that a verse with the 
forbidden caesura was called ‘“ bucolic.” 

This evidence is obtained from two sources, the ancient metricians 
and the bucolic Idylls of Theocritus. Mar. Vict., 71, 32, K., states 
the doctrine of the forbidden caesura as follows: adaeque observatur 
ne tertius pes verbum finiat versumque a se diducat, ut est 


(Verg. Georg. iii. 6) cui non dictus Hylas puer | et Latonia Delos. 


Terentianus Maurus, to whom Mar. Vict. is indebted for much of 
his doctrine, remarks (2728 ff.) that a dactylic hexameter of this 


1guleres, Dion. Thrax, Suppl. III (Uhlig), cited by Hoerschelmann. We may 
compare hemiepes, Priscian, Gram. Lat., III, 460, 15, where Engelbrecht (Serta 
Harteliana [1896], pp. 293 f., reads ‘‘hemipes,’’ and by inserting tertius makes Priscian 
refer to the triemimeral caesura. No ancient writer, with the exception of Ausonius 
(introduction to the Cento Nuptialis, diffinduntur autem per caesuras omnes, quas 
recipit versus heroicus . . . . aut post dactylum atque semipedem), mentions the 
triemimeral. The passage which Engelbrecht cites from Hermogenes (II, 409, 
Spengel =394, Rabe) does not concern caesura, but rather a pause in the thought. 

Ps.-Hephaestion, 27 (p. 259, Jacobsmithlen), recognized the forbidden caesura, 
as we have seen. Elsewhere (p. 249, Jacobsmihlen) he calls this division of the verse 
xara mweplodor. 
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kind is called “priapean.” The priapean hexameter is mentioned 
by Marius Plotius, 510, 12 ff., K., who gives as one of his examples 
the verse from the Georgics, just cited, and adds one from Homer, 
(I. 529) xoupirés 7’ éudxovro xa | AirwAol pevexdppat. 
Atilius Fortunatianus, 291, 24, K., follows Plotius, citing the same 
examples, and gives this new information: est alius priapeus qui et 
bucolicus vocatur, ut 
(Cat. Frag. 2) Hunc lucum tibi dedico consecroque, Priape. 


hic quoque octava syllaba partem orationis finit [as in the case of 
the priapean hexameter]. Of course this verse cannot be made to 
read as a hexameter, but the passage is important as showing that 
the priapean verse was called “bucolic,” and that it resembled the 
priapean hexameter in having a word end with the eighth syllable. 
In fact, the metricians who upheld the derivation-theory actually 
maintained that the priapean verse was derived from a dactylic 
hexameter of the form .....------~-~---.! That this pria- 
pean hexameter, as well as the recognized priapean verse, was called 
“bucolic,” is implied in the treatise de hexametro versu heroico of a 
certain Victorinus, who is to be distinguished both from Marius 
Vict. and from Maximus Vict., and whose catechetical method 
reminds us of Priscian. The passage is as follows (Gram. Lat., 
VI, 214, 23; cf. VII, 340, 6): 

Quot sunt species in caesura hexametri versus? Quattuor. Quae sunt? 
Coniunctus districtus mixtus divisus. ... . Quid divisus? Qui in priapio 
deprehenditur metro. Quod est metrum priapium? Cum in hexametro 
versu primi tres pedes concatenati inter se a reliquis tribus sequentibus 
divisi separatique sunt, ut puta veluti in bucolicis 

(Verg. Ecl. i. 63) aut Ararim Parthus bibet | aut Germania Tigris 
et (Verg. Ecl. vi. 66) utque viro Phoebi chorus | adsurrexerit omnis 
et (Verg. Ecl. iii. 33) est mihi namque domi pater, | est iniusta noverca. 
Unde dictum priapium? Quod pleraque huius modi in honorem Priapi ita 
conscripta sint, propter quod multi volunt hoc genus compositionis bucolico 
carmini magis convenire. 

From these passages it is clear that a hexameter containing the 
forbidden caesura which is formed by a word-end in the middle of 
the verse was thought to be appropriate to bucolic poetry. If this 
doctrine was based on the facts, we ought to find some evidence of 


1 Atil. Fort., loc. cit.; Mar. Plotius, loc. cit., and 515, 11 ff., K. Mar. Vict., 
151, 1 ff., K. 
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these facts in the bucolic Idylls of Theocritus, for all the writers that 
have been cited show evidence of having followed Greek tradition. 
A comparison of the bucolic Idylls with the epic Idylls and with 
representative books of Homer to test the frequency with which a 
word-end is found in the middle of the verse gives results that are 
rather striking. In the bucolic Idylls a word ends with the third 
foot in 333 verses, or 38 per cent; in the epic Idylls, 178 verses, or 
17 per cent; in A, 126 verses, or 21 per cent; in X, 115 verses, or 
22 per cent; in a, 102 verses, or 22 per cent; inc, 113 verses, or 20 
per cent; and in the four books of Homer which have been examined, 
456 verses, or 21 per cent.! That is to say, Theocritus ends a word 
with the third foot more than twice as frequently in the bucolic 
Idylls as in the epic Idylls, and not far from twice as frequently as 
in more than two thousand typical verses of Homer. That this 
might justify the ancient grammarians in using the term “bucolic”’ 
to describe a hexameter in which a word ends with the third foot 
may be seen from the following analogy: Kunst (Rossbach-Westphal, 
Theorie der Musischen Kiinste, III, 2, 854) has shown that the dis- 
crepancy between Theocritus and Homer in the use of a word-end 
at the so-called bucolic dieresis is not great. A word ends with 
the fourth foot in the bucolic Idylls of Theocritus in 74 per cent of the 
verses; in the epic Jdylls, 49.5 per cent; in Homer, 60.12 per cent. 
Therefore—to continue the inference from numerical relations—if 
the use of a word-end after the fourth foot about one-fourth more 
frequently in the bucolic Idylls than in Homer justified the ancients 
in calling the roun at this point in the verse BovxoXkn, a fortiori the 
verse in which a word ends with the third foot about four-fifths 
more frequently in the bucolic Jdylls than in the Homeric poems 
might justly be termed Bovxodixér. 

Whether the grammarians adopted the term because they had 
observed the frequency of word-ends at the middle of the verse in 
bucolic poetry or for some other reason, is open to question. There 
is some reason to believe that while caesura in the earliest formu- 
lation of the doctrine was merely a matter of word-ends, the pause 
in sense which is often found at caesura was first noticed at the 
bucolic rou. If so, we should expect that Theocritus would use a 


1 Verses in which an enclitic immediately follows a word-end in the middle of 
the verse have not been counted. 
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pause in sense at the end of the third foot if the grammarians based 
their use of the term Bovxodxdy upon the observed facts with regard 
to his versification. The evidence is somewhat disappointing. In 
Greek bucolic poetry punctuation, according to the most prevalent 
modern system, is not found immediately after the third foot 
(Kunst, de Theocriti versu heroico [1886], p. 60).!_ This is natural, for 
Theocritus regularly makes a pause in the thought either within the 
third foot or at the bucolic caesura. It may be remarked, however, 
that in the bucolic Jdylls he often places a vocative, which the 
ancients set off by commas, immediately after the end of the third 
foot: 
Agus worl Trav Nuudar, djs, | alwdde, ride xabiéas (i. 12), 
also i. 62, 78; iii. 4; v. 12, 68, 137, and especially viii. 51: 
év rhvon yap Tivos, 18’ | ‘d& Kade’ Kal Neve ‘Midwv.’ 

That this evidence is very slight must be admitted. It is therefore 
quite as probable that the use of the term Bouxoduxédy was due to 
the recognized influence of the priapean verse upon the versification 
of the bucolic poets. 

Our evidence on this point is brief but convincing. We have 
seen that a certain type of priapean verse, i.e., 

(Cat. Frag. 2) hunc lucum tibi dedico consecroque, Priape, 
was called “bucolic,” and we notice that there is a slight pause in 
the sense at the end of the first colon (hunc lucum tibi dedico). Now 
in the Argument iii prefixed to Theoc. Id. (=Bergk, Carm. Pop., 42) 
we find the following statement: rods 5¢ vevuxnuévous (BovKddous) els 
Tas wepioxidas xwpety, dyelpovras éavrois Tas Tpopas’ Siddvar 5é kal 
&dAa Tia matduas Kal yé\wros éxdueva, kai ebpnuodvras értdéyeur, 
béEau trav dyabay rhxav, béfar Trav dyieaar, 
av hépouev rapa Tas Oeod, dv éxadécaro rhva. 

Here we have two examples of the Greek pastoral priapean verse 
in both of which there is a pause in sense after the first colon. 
Fritsche in his introduction to the Idylls of Theocritus (p. 11) 
remarks: 


Wer den letzten jener zwei Verse zum erstenmal sieht, wird ohne 
Anstand ihn lesen als ware ein Hexameter: 


av h€poev mapa tas Oeod, av éxadéoaro tiva. 


1That is, in the genuine poems; in [Theoc.] XIX, 7, there is a full stop, in 
[Theoc.] XXI, 15, a comma. 
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Aus dieser Andeutung mége geschlossen werden, wie eng der Hexameter 
Theocrits sich an die vorhandene Verse des Volkslieds anschloss [i.e., in the 
use of anaphora, etc.]. 


Fritsche did not show the influence of this popular priapean verse 
upon the way in which Theocritus places the ends of words with 
reference to the metrical feet in his bucolic Zdylls. In view of the 
present discussion it may be worth while to suggest that if we 
possessed more of the Sicilian folk-songs we should probably find 
that they had a decided influence upon the versification of the 
bucolic Idylls in so far as concerns the conflict between the words 
and the metrical feet. Even as it is, we may conclude from the 
evidence which has been submitted in this paper, that the Byzan- 
tine definition of Bovxodxdy reveals a subtle difference in versifi- 
cation between the bucolic and the heroic hexameter, and that 
there is some reason for believing that this difference was due in 
some measure to the influence of the songs of the Sicilian shepherds.! 


BURLINGTON, VERMONT 


1It is idle to query why the wrong example of the Bovxod:xdy is regularly given 
by the Byzantine grammarians, but it is worth while noticing that the verse which in 
the Iliad immediately precedes the one which they use as an illustration contains 
a word-end in the middle: 

(K 474) ‘Pioos 8’ & péow edde, rap’ | abrg 8’ coxées tro. 
The eye of the author of the definition may have wandered in the copying. 

The foregoing explanation of the Bovxodrxéy also accounts for several faulty 
examples of the bucolic caesura which are given by the late grammarians, e.g., 
Studemund, Anecd. Var. Graec., I, 159, ‘‘Tractatus Harleianus,”’ and ‘“‘ Ps.-Draco.” 

(T 308) Zeds wév wou 76 ye olde xai 404varor Geol &ddox, 
for while this verse contains no bucolic caesura, it is an excellent illustration of the 
Bovxod\txév. The same confusion of Bovxodrkéy (éros) with BouxoArK) (rou) is found in 
a much-discussed passage in the Wolfenbiittel fragment (Gram. Lat., VI, 645, 25): 
Caesurae versuum sunt quattuor, id est penthemimeres, hephthemimeres, tritos tro- 
chaeos, tetarte bucolikon (i.e., according to most commentators, either a corruption of 
bucolice, or else = BovxoAtkdv [rounrSv]; this is extremely unusual, if not unparalleled) 
. ... tetarte bucolikon fit, cum in quarta regione pars orationis cum fine sensu 
dactylo terminatur, his exemplis, 
(Verg. Aen. iv. 13) degeneres animos timor arguit, heu quibus ille, 
(Verg. Aen. i. 664) nate, meae vires, mea magna potentia solus. 

The latter verse has troubled the commentators. Strahler (de caesuris versus Homerici, 
Breslau [1889], p. 42) cannot understand what this verse is meant to illustrate, and 
Heusinger (cited by Keil in the critical note on the passage) suggests that the two 
verses illustrate the bucolic and penthemimeral caesurae respectively, and that the 
examples of the other two caesurae have been lost. This explanation is at best a 
pis aller, and is quite unnecessary. It is much better to assume that the anonymous 
writer has given good examples of the bucolic caesura and of the “‘bucolic’’ verse, 
because he did not understand fully the meaning of Bovxodtxéy, but copied the second 
verse from a definition of this term. 

















THE SYCOPHANT-PARASITE 
By J. O. Lorsere 


The writer has already made a detailed study of the important 
réle of the cuxodavra: in Athens.1 The material for this study was 
drawn almost entirely from Aristophanes and the orators, and no 
effort was made to carry it beyond the period of Demosthenes. It is 
the purpose of the present article to note what light later writers, 
especially those of the New Comedy and Plautus and Terence,” throw 
on the subject. The value of such an extension of the study will be 
evident. These writers offer us the opportunity of looking at 
Athenian institutions from a different angle. The subject-matter 
of a comedy of manners of necessity furnishes some details not else- 
where found. They also give us a picture of an Athens different 
in many respects from the Athens of Pericles or even of the days of 
Demosthenes. Before proceeding to a discussion of what they con- 
tribute to this study it will be well to give a brief summary of the 
activities of the cvxopavra: in the earlier period. Wealthy and non- 
litigious Athenians were rather at the mercy of these shrewd legal 
tricksters.2 Payment of blackmail was a safer method of answering 
their threats of litigation than appearance in court; the popular 
courts were not disposed to favor a rich man, and therein lay the 
strength of the sycophant.! Familiarity with the courts rendered 
them formidable as witnesses’ and advocates (cuvnyopor).® As 
informers (unvurai) they terrified guilty and innocent.’ Through 
club organizations, permanent® or temporary,’ they strengthened 

1 Sycophancy in Athens, University of Chicago dissertation, 1917. 

2 The use of the Roman writers as proper sources for this information can hardly 
be questioned. It has received the firm support of such a careful scholar as Philippe 


Legrand, Daos, p. 3 and chap. ii. Cf. also Lallier, ‘‘Le Proces de Phormion,”’ in the 
Annuaire de l’ Association des Etudes Grecques, XII (1878), 49 ff. 

3 See Sycophancy in Athens, pp. 32 ff., for details and references. 

4 Ibid., p. 15. 5 Ibid., p. 54. 6 Tbid., p. 53. 

7 Notably the hireling Dioclides And. i. 37. 

8 The best known are the club of Menicles and Mnesicles (Dem. 39 and 40) and 
that of Melas (Isaeus 5). For full discussion and references see Sycophancy in Athens, 
pp. 59 ff.; Calhoun, Athenian Clubs in Politics and Litigation, pp. 80 et passim. 

® Of this the cabal against Andocides is a good example (And. i. 121; Sycophancy 
in Athens, p. 67). 
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their power and insured the success of their machinations. Acting 
alone or in groups they frequently served as the hired agents of 
others. In this capacity they were effective in bringing suits against 
personal or political enemies; in introducing laws and decrees; in 
acting as witnesses or advocates; in bribing juries and ecclesiasts.' 
Sycophanta impudens was apparently a stock character in the 
New Comedy.? This in itself is a fairly clear indication that the syc- 
ophant was still an active member of Athenian society. The 
Greek original of the Persa was composed at a time when their 
activities were still excessive. At least the author feels justified in 
making a direct attack upon them through the mouth of one of his 
leading characters. Plautus, it is true, calls them not sycophantae 
but quadrupulatores. However, there can scarcely be any doubt 
that Plautus was merely translating his Greek original in this pas- 
sage and not commenting on a situation that obtained in Rome. 
Leo has shown‘ that the legal process mentioned in this passage is 
really Athenian and that the quadrupulatores are really cvxopdvrat. 
The Greek original of this play was probably written before the con- 
quests of Alexander. Such being the case, it is easily understood 
that the sycophants should still be the object of direct attack. 
There is a similar faithfulness to the Greek original in Plautus’ 
treatment of the advocati in the Poenulus. They are typical Athenian 
ouvnyopor (advocati) and waprupes and belong to the class of hirelings 
that were regarded as sycophants. A glance at the episode will 
make this clear. They are regular men-of-the-courts (comitiales), 
more regular even than the judges (praetor).? When there is no 
litigation they ‘cook it up’”’; they are in the habit of persecuting 
rich men.’ They show great ingenuity in introducing to the leno 


1 See Sycophancy in Athens, pp. 48 f., for discussion and references. It is obviously 
impossible to treat the matter adequately here. 


2 Terence Heaut. Prol. 38; Legrand, op. cit., p. 281. 

* Plautus Persa 62 ff. . 

* Plautinische Forschungen (2d ed.), pp. 123 ff. For suggestions as to the reason 
for using the term quadrupulator instead of sycophanta see below, p. 69. 

5 Legrand, op. cit., p. 18. 

6 Legrand, op. cit., p. 52; Sycophancy in Athens, pp. 53 ff. 

7 Plautus Poenulus 584 f. 

8 Ibid. 517. 
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the fake-foreigner who is to prove his undoing; information that 
they happen to have can easily be purchased? They render assist- 
ance to Agorastocles in getting his slave out of the house of the leno 
and make themselves generally useful. It is quite clear that they 
were usually paid for their services and expected to receive pay on 
this occasion.‘ 

One of Terence’s characters fears to lay claim to the estate of a 
deceased relative lest he be branded sycophanta.® 

We are not dependent upon the Latin versions of the Greek 
comedies for information about the continued prevalence of the 
sycophant. In Menander’s Georgos a man bewails the disadvantage 
under which a poor man labors (in the courts, apparently); no matter 
how just his case may be, it is impossible to convince people that his 
whole purpose is not personal gain; ovxoddvrys is the name given to 
a man with a threadbare suit, regardless of the justice of his case.® 
Another of Menander’s characters moralizes on the unfairness of this 
life; decency and honesty go unrewarded and rascality has the upper 
hand: “Best of all fares the xéAa£ and second best the ovxodavrns.”” 
So also in a fragment of Philippides we are told that the most violent 
sycophant will become as gentle as a lamb if you hand him a mina or 
two. Theopompus in his Philippica® reports with apparent serious- 
ness the founding of a City of Rascals,!° by Philip, for sycophants, 
false witnesses, and advocates. Elsewhere" he states that Athens 
was full of flatterers, sailors, pickpockets, false witnesses, and syco- 
phants. It is uncertain, perhaps, to what period of Athenian history 
he is here referring, but it is not unfair to assume that it deals with 
the latter part of the fourth century B.c.” 

Democracy was the soil in which sycophancy flourished. There- 
fore with the decline of democratic institutions which followed Philip 


1 Ibid. 650 ff. 2 Ibid. 770 ff. 5 Ibid. 785. 4 Ibid. 807-10. 


5 Andria 815. 
6 Frag. 1 (reference is to Koerte, Editio Maior). 
7 Frag. 223. 8 Frag. 29. 


® Frag. 107. It is not begging the question to assume that the majority of the 
inhabitants of such a city would hail from Athens. Where else in Greece did they 
flourish with such success ? 

10 TloyvnpéroXs. 1 Frag. 267. 

12 See Legrand, op. cit., p. 281. 
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and Alexander there came naturally limitations in the sycophants’ 
sphere of activity. There still existed numerous opportunities for 
false accusation, professional advocacy, false witness, and blackmail, 
but it is doubtful if sycophants could rise to such positions of impor- 
tance as some had held in the older Athens.! Opportunities to sell 
their services to revolutionary parties,’ to use their talents in attacks 
on men in high political office,’ or to engage in activities of public 
nature would be few. It was rather the day of the petty sycophant, 
the evredjs, to borrow Crito’s term. Between this type and those 
who hunted bigger game there is obviously no essential difference. 
It is in fact not unlikely that often the more prominent were also 
ebredeis. However, the New Comedy offers more information about 
the cheap hireling, whose chief occupation was to act as the ready 
agent for others, and less about those who engaged in litigation on 
their own initiative or even those who practiced blackmail. As has 
been suggested above, Athenians who wished to avoid the incon- 
venience or notoriety connected with any transaction found the 
sycophant a convenient agent. Often the business to be performed 
involved connection with the courts. For other affairs, however, no 
matter how trivial, the versatile petty sycophant was equally avail- 
able. Indications are not lacking in the orators of such use of the 
sycophants. Remarkably versatile agents are Pythodorus,' an 
assistant of Pasion, Stephanus,’ who was the efficient helper of 
Phormio, and Aristophon.’ The latter belonged to a group of 
poxOnpGv avOpmrwvy who hung around the Piraeus looking for 
employment of this sort. 

Real life in Athens and the life depicted in the New Comedy 
may not exactly correspond. There are undoubtedly exaggerations. 
We meet certain episodes, incidents, and characters more often than 
we should in real life. In the main, however, there is no violence 

1 See the careers of Theocrines (Dem. 58) and Aristogiton (Dem. 25; 26) in Syco- 
phancy in Athens, pp. 78 ff. 

2 See the career of Agoratus (Lysias 13) in Sycophancy in Athens, pp. 72 ff. 

® Both Aristogiton and Theocrines boasted of doing this. 

* Plato Crito 45 A. 

5 Isoc. 17. 4 et passim. 


6 Dem. 45, 57-58, 64. 
7 Dem. 32, 10-12 et passim. 
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done to realism, and it is safe to regard the behavior of the people 
in the comedies as a fair sample of what really went on in Athens. 
Apparently trickery of a more or less harmless nature played a 
large part in the life of the average Athenian family. The senex 
credulus, the leno, and the miles gloriosus were the natural targets of 
deception. Often clever and resourceful slaves invented the schemes 
and carried them out, as in the Andria, with no other considerable 
assistance. At other times, however, assistants were required. 
When necessary they were hired. This was especially true when some- 
one was desired to represent the “stranger from abroad.” The 
best instance of this is found in the Trinummus. It may be well to 
note the plot in some detail. Megaronides and Callicles, two elderly 
Athenians, decide to use a little harmless deception upon young Les- 
bonicus, the son of their old friend, Charmides. The latter’s property 
during his absence from Athens has been practically ruined through 
the recklessness of his son, Lesbonicus. This Lesbonicus has a sister 
who is sought in marriage by Lysiteles. The brother, her patronus 
in the absence of the father, has no objection to the match, but his 
pride forces him to withhold his consent to the wedding unless 
Lysiteles will accept as dowry the only remaining piece of land that 
belongs to Charmides. The prospective bridegroom refuses to do 
this. At this juncture Megaronides and Callicles, who know of a 
buried treasure in the house of Charmides, hit upon a plan to bring 
about the marriage. They propose to hire a sycophant? to pose as a 
messenger from Lesbonicus’ father. He is to bring letters to Les- 
bonicus and to Callicles.2 In the former’s letter is to be a statement 
that the messenger brings a bag of gold from Charmides to Callicles 
to be used as a marriage portion for the daughter. Their plan is, of 
course, to dig up some of the treasure and give that as the dowry. 
As their agent they choose aliquem mendaciloquem* . . . . falsidicum, 
confidentem® ... . sycophantam .... deforo.® The timely arrival 


1 Legrand, op. cit., pp. 264 ff., especially p. 287. 

2 Plaut. Trin. 765 ff., 815. 

3 It is noteworthy that they did not intrust the money to the sycophant to give 
to Lesbonicus. The character of neither was suited to such a scheme. 

* Plaut. Trin. 769. 5 Ibid. 770. 


6 Ibid. 815. This reminds us of the implication of litigation that was involved in 
the term dyopaios. Cf. also & dyopas Arist. Knights 180. 
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of Charmides just as the sycophant is trying to deliver his letter to 
Lesbonicus supplies us with one of the best dialogues in all Latin 
comedy.! A large part of its excellence is due to the wit and clever 
sparring of the sycophant, and this in turn indicates clearly the suita- 
bility of the sycophant for his job. It is quite obvious that any 
clever person unknown to Lesbonicus could have played the part 
of this messenger from foreign parts and that it was not imperative 
that a professional hireling be found. But the reason for his being 
used is that there were so many triflers® loitering about the agora 
looking for such employment that it was easier to pay a small® sum 
to one of them than to hunt up some unknown non-professional per- 
son to play the part. 

The plot of the Pseudolus also calls for someone to masquerade 
as a foreigner. The intention seems to be to hire a sycophant.‘ 
This, however, is rendered unnecessary in this instance. One of the 
characters offers the services of a newly acquired slave, who is un- 
known to the leno and who therefore runs slight risk of discovery.® 
He also fortunately possesses the same qualifications® for the part 
that the professional hireling of the Trinummus does.’ 

It would, of course, be absurd to assume that the comedies supply 
statistical material about the number of sycophants or their activities. 
Both their presence and their behavior in the plays are matters of 
convention. But the readiness to call any unknown person who is 
suspected of playing a part sycophanta is a clear indication of the 
extent to which men were hired to perpetrate tricks of this sort. 
One of the best instances of this is found in the Pseudolus. Simia, 
the ‘“‘slave-sycophant’’® mentioned above, was so successful in passing 


1 Plaut. Trin. 843 ff. 2 nugator, tbid., 1138. 

* He himself admits that his pay is small: subigor trium nummum (848). Cf. 
Crito’s ebredeis. 

* Plaut. Pseud. 724. 5 Ibid. 729-30. 

6 Ibid. 725, 729, 739-41, 1017 ff. 

7 Similarly in the Persa and in the Poenulus the masqueraders are slaves. In the 
former this is practicable because the leno who is to be tricked is a recent arrival in 
Athens. In the latter a vilicus who is in town for the day is naturally employed. In 
both of these cases sycophantia is the term applied to the trick: Persa 325; Poenulus 
425. 

8 Argumentum ii. 14, sycophanta cacula. The exact reading is uncertain. He is 
also called sycophanta in the scene heading. 
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himself off as Harpax,! the messenger from “the captain,” that when 
the real Harpax arrived he was welcomed by the leno as an imposter 
made up to play the part,’ called an out-and-out sycophant,’® and 
told that men of that profession would find business dull there that 
day.‘ 

Not only did sycophanta come to be the regular word for swindler 
and imposter,® but a similar change took place in the use of kindred 
words. Sycophantia was often merely a synonym for trickery,® 
deception, and “bluff,” and was interchangeable with fallacia, doli, 
or nugae.’ This change of meaning is not limited to the Latin 
words. gvxogdarreiv is used by Menander® just as sycophantari is by 
Plautus.? Outside of comedy we find the term used with force of 
“perverting facts,’° misrepresenting a matter," and even for a 
“logical fallacy.’ This is not far removed from the loose use of 
ovxogdarrety by litigants in the orators to imply that their opponents 
are attacking on slight provocation. A dialogue in the Samia offers 
an excellent opportunity for the study of this use of the word: 


De. ai 8 én’ edrevbépav yuvaixa AapBavers Baxrnprov 
kal dices; Ni. cvxoparreis.® 


Will you take a stick to a free woman and run her off? 
You're a liar! 


Here ovxopavreis approaches the somewhat technical “That’s 
blackmail!” but there is no suggestion of litigation.“ 


1Plautus Pseud. 963 ff. 2 Thid. 1184 ff. 3 Ibid. 1200. 


4 Ibid. 1197. A similar comic effect is obtained in Trinummus 972 when the syco- 
phant calls Charmides a trickster because he insists that he is Charmides. 


5 Plautus Amph. 506 gives a striking use of the term. There it applied to Zeus 
playing a part. Cf. Plautus Menaech. 260, 283, 1087; Poen. 1032; Pseud. 1204. 


6 Plautus Asin. 71; Aul. 649; Bacch. 764, 806; Capt. 521; Miles 767; Pers. 325; 
Poen. 425, 654; Pseud. 527, 572. 


7 Plautus Pseud. 485, 672, 1204; Trin. 856, 972. 
8 Epitrepontes 1; Periceiromene 178 (references are to Koerte, Editio Maior). 
9 Trin. 787, 958. 10 Dem. 19, 98. 11 Dem. 23, 61. 


2 Aristotle Rhetoric II. 24.10. Aeschines (2. 99) states that the term ovxopavrns 
had come to be applied to all scoundrels. 


13 Menander Samia 232. 


14 It is quite obvious that there is a conscious punning use of legal vocabulary in 
Suoxers . . « . GuKoparreis. 
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The most easily employed agent that a family of wealth could 
find was naturally the parasite. Men of this profession admitted 
that they were available for any service. The parasite Artotrogus 
is sent by Pyrgopolynices to conduct the latrones that he had collected 
to Seleucus.2 The wife of Epigonus sends the family dependent 
(parasite) Gelasimus to the harbor for news of her husband.2 The 
parasite in the Asinaria is his master’s clerk. Curculio is a very 
efficient agent for Phaedromus. He goes on a mission to borrow 
money for his rex.5 To further the latter’s interests® he steals an 
important seal ring,’ connives at a forgery,® and is ready to serve as 
witness in a “shady” affair. His master unquestionably has, in the 
words of the Choregus, acquired nugatorem lepidum ... . halo- 
phantam an sycophantam.” This identification of the parasite with 
the sycophant was but natural. The only essential difference was 
in the remuneration they received. This very difference rendered 
the parasite a much more “comic” character than the sycophant. 
An edax parasitus would provoke more laughter on the stage than 
sycophanita impudens.". And since they were practically alike in 
methods, availability, and general character,” and since the parasite 
was an established convention in the New Comedy,® a playwright 
could easily motivate his presence in a comedy by letting him serve 
as Jack-of-all-trades. This confusion in everyday life between 
sycophanta and parasitus naturally affected the semitechnical force 


1 Vid. Legrand, op. cit., pp. 94-95 with references. 

? Plautus Miles 948. It matters little that this may not be at all the mission on 
which he had been sent. For the present purpose it is enough to observe that he was 
the natural one to send on a mission. 

3 Plautus Stichus 150. In this instance it may well be that the only reason for 
sending the parasite was to get him on the stage (see Prescott, ‘‘The Interpretation of 
Roman Comedy,” Class. Phil., XI, 136-37). The audience was apparently accus- 
tomed to a parasite’s being sent on errands. 

4 Plautus Asinaria 746 ff. 

5 Plautus Curc. 67. ° Ibid. 329ff. 7 Ibid. 360. * Ibid. 365. ° Ibid. 62. 

10 Ibid. 462 f. There is remarkable similarity in all this between Curculio’s 
methods and activities and those of the sycophant-agents, Stephanus (Dem. 45, 57-58), 
Pythodorus (Isoc. 17. 4, 23, 33-34). 

11 Terence Heaut. Prol. 38. 

12 Cf. Leo, op. cit., p. 125, “der Sycophant und Parasit aber sind gerade in der 
Komédie Charaktere derselben Sphare, oft in einer Person vereinigt.” 

18 See Legrand, op. cit., pp. 292 f., with references cited. 
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of the former term. It was inevitable that a cheap hireling should 
become a flatterer.' Omnia assentari? is no more characteristic of 
a Gnatho who is known by the title of kolaz* than of a Curculio 
who may be called a sycophant.‘ This situation probably explains 
why Plautus (Pers. 62 ff.) used quadrupulator and quadrupulari 
instead of sycophanta and sycophantari. A parasite is speaking. 
Sycophanta and parasitus so often had the same connotation that 
there would have been slight point in his insisting that he did not 
wish to be sycophanta. His intention is to make it perfectly clear 
that he does not care to copy those of his profession who engage in 
litigation and blackmail (cf. Leo, op. cit., p. 125). It might be added 
that the force of sycophanta suggested, as has been shown, swindler 
rather than pettifogger. 

Many individuals called parasites by a playwright would doubt- 
less be known as sycophants in real life. Phormio is really an excel- 
lent example of an expert sycophant of the old school, bonorum 
extortor, legum contortor.© He would surely have been so called by 
Aristophanes, and the commentary of Donatus does give him this 
name on several occasions.* Any man so expert in litigation and such 
a source of concern to the wealthy would have been a welcome mem- 
ber of the club of sycophants headed by Menecles and Mnesicles.’ 
Terence, however, calls him a parasite in spite of the fact that, barring 
a few mild passages,® there is little to justify the term, if he is to be 

1 Efforts have been made to classify parasites. Giese, De parasiti persona capita 
selecta (Berlin, 1908), p. 22, distinguishes three kinds: those antiquioris generis, the 
hungry, dirty sort; the assentator who attends a miles gloriosus; those similes servis illis 
callidissimis comoediae novae. Cf. also Ribbeck, Kolax (Abhandlungen der k. sdchsi- 
schen Ges. der Wiss., IX [1884], 27). There may be varying degrees of servility dis- 
cernible, but there is nothing that prevents one type from merging in another. If 
it were possible to draw a hard-and-fast distinction, it would be convenient to say that 


those that Giese puts in his third class were really the sycophant-parasites whom we 
have been describing. 

2 Terence Eun. 253. * Plautus Curc. 463. 

3 Terence Eun. Prol. 30. 5 Terence Phormio 374. 

® Donatus on Phormio 279, 319, 352. Modern commentators frequently recognize 
the sycophantic characteristics in Phormio even when they continue to refer to him as a 
parasite: Legrand, op. cit., p. 93; Dziatzko-Hauler, p. 70, n. 1, ‘‘Halb Parasit, halb 
Sycophant”; Fredershausen, De iure Plautino et Terentiano 70; Leo, op. cit., p. 125, 
“‘der Sycophant und Parasit aber sind gerade in der Komédie Charaktere derselben Sphire, 
oft in einer Person vereinigt, wie vor allem Phormio zeigt.” 

7 Dem. 39 and 40; Sycophancy in Athens, pp. 60 ff. 


8 Terence Phormio 335, alere nolunt hominem edacem; 337 ff.; 1052, me ad cenam 
voca. 
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considered a typical hungry parasite. There is even a tradition 
that Terence gave enthusiastic approval when his magister gregis, 
in acting the part of Phormio, represented him as a fawning xédaé, 
and that the author said that such was his idea of the part.! So 
strong was the demand for that type of character on the stage.” 
This play furnishes a good opportunity for observing how a 
sycophant, and that, too, one who was too prominent to be called 
elredns, succeeded in becoming attached as parasite to a well-to-do 
family. Phormio was apparently well known about town as a suc- 
cessful pettifogger,? a dread of the wealthy and non-litigious,‘ and an 
expert in legal trickery.6 Phaedria and Antipho naturally turn to 
him for a solution of their difficulties.* His management, not only 
of the legal side of their affairs, but of all their schemes, of which he 
was the author,’ was successful. He had been unknown to the 
elders of the family previous to his employment by the young men,’ 
but he had little difficulty in winning the position of hanger-on. He 
was more acceptable as friend than foe. It was unwise for a family 
with skeletons in its closets to have an outsider, so able and unscrupu- 
lous, familiar with its affairs. The immediate cause of his success 
was a trick that seems to have been a favorite with parasites. He 
brought over to his side the ill-used wife of the senex by informing her 


1 Donatus on Phormio 315. On the occasion referred to the actor was drunk and 
his delineation of the part was partly due to his condition. 

2 From one point of view the New Comedy ridicules the parasite in very much the 
same way that the Old Comedy attacked the sycophant; the parasite in the Persa 
argues for the dignity of his ‘‘ profession” in the following manner: ‘‘The old calling 
of my forefathers do I follow and cultivate with great care. For never was there any 
one of my forefathers who did not fill his belly by acting the parasite; father, grand- 
father, great grandfather, great-great grandfather, his grandfather and great grand- 
father, like mice always fed on the victuals of others’’ (52 ff.). 

In Aristophanes’ Birds (1432 ff., 1451 ff.) it is the sycophant who refuses to give 
up his profession. He had it from his father, who got it from his, who in turn got it 
from his; to give it up would be to disgrace his ancestors. 

§ Phormio 327 ff., 122-23. 

* Ibid. 330 ff., 623, 766 ff. 

5 Ibid. 125 ff., 330 ff. 

8 Ibid. 122 ff., 560 f. 

7 Ibid. 130 ff., 317, 650 ff. 

8 Cf. the sycophants Menecles and Mnesicles and their activities in Dem. 39; 40. 

* Ibid. 307, 618, 991. 
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of her husband’s deliction.! This caused a speedy change in the 
attitude of the old men toward him, and the play closes with his 
installation as amicus and parasitus.? 

Roughly speaking, the term sycophant may be applied to an 
agent employed for some particular business, parasite to one who 
serves one or several patrons regularly. To the latter class belongs 
Phormio.® 

A striking parallel to all this, that has apparently been overlooked, 
is found in Xenophon’s Memorabilia.‘ Socrates persuades Crito 
to employ a “watch-dog”’ to keep off the sycophants that beset him.® 
Archedemus is the man chosen. Like Phormio, he is “poor but 
able.’* Although he is not called by the name of sycophant, he is 
clearly one of their kind.’ Crito is in constant fear that he may turn 
upon him, and for that reason does his utmost to keep his good-will.* 
So Chremes finds Phormio a dangerous enemy.® Archedemus 
undertakes to protect Crito’s friends also from legal difficulties," 
just as Phormio proves himself the efficient manager of the affairs of 
several members of one family and apparently of several families." 
Phormio felt no hesitation in admitting that the title of parasite 
applied to him.” Archedemus was twitted about his servility ds 
bro Kpirwros apedobpevos Kodaxebo. airév® and justified his position 
by maintaining that it was less disgraceful to be friends of the xpnoroi 
than of the zovnpoi. 


1 Ibid, 985 ff.; cf. Plautus Menaech. 519; cf. Asin. 810. — 
2 Phormio 1049, 1053, me ad cenam voca. 
3 Terence Phormio 122, ‘‘est parasitus quidam Phormio, homo confidens"’ implies 


either that he was a professional hanger-on or else the term means little else than 
adventurer or hireling. 


4 Memorabilia ii. 9. 5 Ibid. ii. 9. 1-3. 
6 Ibid. ii. 9. 4, ixavdy elwety re xal mpita:, révnra 5& Cf. Terence Phormio 902, 
haec mea paupertas. Proof of his ability has already been given. 


7 It was his reputation for shrewdness in litigation that got him his position with 
Crito. Cf. also his methods, ii. 9. 5-6. 


8 Ibid. 9. 3-5. 
9 Terence Phormio 980 ff., 900 ff. 1 Terence Phormio 122 et passim. 
10 Xen. Mem. ii. 9. 7-8. 12 Ibid. 335 ff., 345. 


13 Xen. Mem. ii. 9.8. The use of xod\axebo: is significant. It is in a sense the fore- 
runner of the freer use of xd\aé and wapdorros. It is also interesting to notice that a 
part of Archedemus’ salary was produce from Crito’s farm and an occasional invita- 
tion to dinner (sec. 4). Cf. Ter. Phormio 1053, me ad cenam voca. 
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The New Comedy shows us the following things in regard to this 
phase of life in Athens: 

1. The survival of sycophants of the old school, formidable 
experts in litigation, false witness, advocacy, and blackmail, e.g., 
the advocati of the Poenulus, and especially Phormio. 

2. A noticeable change in the meaning of the term ovxoddrrns. 
Its technical and litigious connotation is giving way to a new mean- 
ing, “imposter” or “swindler.” 

3. The consequent practical identity of sycophant and parasite. 
A cheap hireling loses independence and keeps his job only by flattery. 
The parasites of whom Curculio is a type are not distinguishable 
from sycophants. 

4. The greater comic possibility in a parasite as compared to a 
sycophant. The only important difference between petty sycophants 
and parasites is the form of remuneration for their services. The 
fondness for a meal is more suitable for comic effect than the willing- 
ness to work even for “three pieces of money” (Trinummus). There 
is therefore a tendency to put a parasite rather than a sycophant into 
a New Comedy. 

5. The tendency to consider a permanent agent a parasite. The 
distinctive parasite qualities are entirely lacking in Phormio. Except 
for an occasional use of the term and a few references to the pleasures 
of a meal and the blessed lot of the parasite, there is nothing about 
Phormio to justify the term. The fact that he is a regular and per- 
manent assistant helps to confuse him with men of that class. 
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THE BOOK DIVISIONS OF THUCYDIDES 


By Rosert J. BoNNER 


All the extant manuscripts of Thucydides are divided into 
eight books. But both a nine- and a thirteen-book edition are 
mentioned by ancient writers. Diodorus! refers twice to a nine-book 
edition. odros uév ody 6 wodeuos Sréuever ex ern elxoor era, 6 be 
Ooukvbidns érn dbo mpds rots eixoor yéypadev év BiBdors dxTH, ws 5é 
ties Stapodo., évvéa. Marcellinus? reports that the eight-book 
division was the most common. He mentions a thirteen-book 
edition among others. The words &\\o. dé &\Aws may very well 
refer to the nine-book edition mentioned by Diodorus. Wilamowitz* 
doubts that there ever was a nine-book division. He imagines that 
there were two editions in which the books were numbered by letters, 
A to 9 (8) and A to N (13). In transmission N became H. Then 
someone supposing that they were numbered by figures reported an 
eight- and a nine-book edition, an’ (8), a-@' (9). Wilamowitz 
is not so much interested in discrediting the nine-book tradition as in 
gaining a new witness for the thirteen-book edition. Conradt* 
rejects this theory and advances the following: One eight-book 
edition was marked by letters a-0, another by figures an’. Some- 
one supposing that both were numbered by figures reported an eight- 
and a nine-book edition. Both of these highly ingenious but utterly 
futile theories may be dismissed at once. They prove nothing. In 
view of Diodorus’ two statements and the implication of Marcellinus’ 
& dou 5¢ GAXws the silence of the scholiast, who mentions only the 
thirteen-book edition, does not justify any doubt of the existence of 
a nine-book edition. Nothing is more natural than that some editor 


1 xii, 37; cf. xiii. 42. There is evidence of a nine-book edition of Xenophon’s 
Hellenica (Birt, Das antike Buchwesen, p. 448). 

2 Vita Thucydidis 58. toréov 5é dre rhv rpayyuarelay abrod ol uev xarérepor els déxa 
tpets loroplas, &Ador St GAAws. Suws 5é ) whelorn (or Berrian) cal % Kow?h Kexparnxe, 
7d expt T&v dra SippioGat thy rpayyuarelay. 

3 Curae Thucydideae, pp. 7 ff. 

4 Neue Jahrbttcher f. Kl. Phil., CX XXIII (1886), 33. 
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should have duplicated the number of Herodotus’ books in an edition 
of his great successor. This could easily be done by dividing Book i 
at chapter 66, where the account of military operations around 
Corcyra and Potidaea ends and the diplomatic history begins.' 
On several occasions the scholiast indicates the beginnings and 
endings of books in the thirteen-book edition and on one occasion 
at least a note is clearly drawn from a thirteen-book manuscript. 

The evidence of the scholiast regarding the thirteen-book edition 
is asfollows: (1) that Book i was divided into two parts;? (2) that the 
third book* ended at ii. 78; (3) that the end of the fifth book corre- 
sponded with the end of the third book; (4) that chapter 78 of the 
fourth book was the first chapter of the seventh book.’ The scholiast’s 
comment on é\ege rots év rp ’AxdvOw rapardjora (iv. 114) is & Ta ¢' 
[fort. ¢']. This note must have been made originally on a thirteen- 
book MS. According to the scholiast on iv. 78 the speech of 
Brasidas to the Acanthians (iv. 85-87) would fall not in the sixth 
book (év 7@ ¢’), as this note states, but in the seventh (¢'). Figures 
are frequently copied incorrectly because they are isolated from the 
rest of the sentence. So we may read ¢’. There is no occasion for 
surprise to find the scholiast on a chapter in Book vii referring to an 
earlier chapter in the same book as being in “Book vii.” One 
further indication of the beginning of one of the thirteen books has 
been noticed by Wilamowitz. In Vaticanus B he observed that a 
new recension began at vi. 94, and plausibly concluded that one of 
the thirteen books began at this point. 

The problem of reconstituting the thirteen-book edition on the 
basis of this information has attracted considerable attention owing 
to its possible bearing on the question of separate publication of the 
history of the Archidamian or Ten Years’ War. The tentative 


1 The scholiast (iv. 135) says that Book i was divided in the thirteen-book edition. 


2 of wey yap abr&y (r&v kpirixdv) dcetdov els dx, ol 5e els vy’, THY mpwrny els B' xal 
ras Gas érra els ca’ (iv. 135). 


Sol dceddvres rabrnv riv ovyypadiy els rpicxaléexa, tvraiOa 7d rédos Tis rpirns 
ioropias Spay xal dpxi}v rijs reraprns (ii. 78). 


4 rap els wy’ rédos Tis €', dpx? Tis GC’ (iii. 116). 


5 rap els rproxaldexa rédos Tijs Exrns, dpxt Tijs EBdduns (iv. 78). 
6 Op. cit., pp. 3 ff.; cf. Festa, “Sulla publicazione della storia di Tucidide,’’ 
Rassegna Italiana, I (1918), pp. 1 ff. 
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reconstructions that have been proposed are open to three objections: 
(1) They reject without adequate reasons part of the evidence of the 
scholiast. (2) The books are of disproportionate length. (3) They 
usually seek to apply some definite principle in the distribution of 
the subject-matter to the exclusion of other considerations. 

It is true that the scholiast is an indifferent authority in matters 
requiring critical scholarship; but in matters of fact, such as the 
point at which one of the thirteen books began, anyone who could 
read and write could observe and report the fact correctly. Such 
notes are quite different from serious speculations as to why Thucydi- 
des, whose name begins with 6, wrote 7’ books, while Herodotus, 
whose name began with 7, wrote 6’ books. dopotci ries Yuxpav 
&ropiav, 51a Ti Oouxvdlins, Exwv 7d bvoua ard Tod 8, yn ouvveypawaro 
ioropias, 6 5¢ ‘Hpddoros, Exwv dd Tod n, Eure O'. cv 4 Abts Yuxpo- 
répa, dru éready pacw ard H dws rod P 6’ crovxeid eiow, dd 5¢ Tod O 
éws TOU 0 OKTWw elowy Td TWP@rov évTadOa Tov dvouaTtos ypaupa a&pOunoar- 
Tes Kal 70 borepov (iv. 135). Similarly one might reasonably reject the 
statement that Thucydides did not divide his material into books but 
composed it as a unit. 6 Oovxviidns ob duetrer eis ioropias, ddAG play 
ovveypayaro (iv. 135). But when in a note on ii. 78 it is said that 
the fourth book of the thirteen-book division began at this point one 
is scarcely justified in assuming that the note belongs to ii. 71, where 
a campaign ends. Precisely the same situation occurs at the end of 
the sixth book. The campaign of the year 415 ends at chapter 93, 
but the book division comes at the end of chapter 115. Had the 
situation been reversed and had a scholiast on a thirteen-book MS 
observed that the sixth book of a lost eight-book division ended at 
chapter 115 the modern scientific restorer of the eight-book edition 
would inevitably have disregarded the evidence and shifted the 
division point back to chapter 94 or forward to vii. 18. These con- 
siderations show that it is unsafe to reject the scholiast regarding 
a matter entirely within his knowledge and entirely beyond ours. 

While the book divisions of ancient authors are not of uniform 
length there is an approximation of uniformity. In Thucydides the 
average book length is 74 pages, the maximum 87, and the minimum 
65. Kalinka, one of the more recent restorers of the thirteen-book 
scheme, has quite properly taken account of this factor. Starting 
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with the principle that the end of a book should normally fall at 
the end of a year, he splits Book i, assigning five books to the Ten 
Years’ War, one to the period of truce, and five to the remaining 
five years of the war. The result is a marked disparity of book 
lengths. The maximum is 66 pages and the minimum 19. Con- 
sequently he modifies' the scheme so as to increase the minimum to 
36. Curiously enough, while refusing to credit the scholiast who 
reported the fourth book as ending at ii. 78, and shifting it back to 
chapter 71, where the year ends, he himself in four instances fails 
to make the book divisions correspond with campaigns.? In view 
of these inconsistencies Kalinka cannot expect his criticism of the 
scholiast to be convincing. It is clear that no mechanical scheme 
of book division will produce anything like the uniformity that is 
found in classical authors in general. 

The eight-book division of Thucydides is not consistently based 
on any single plan. Why should we expect to find one in the thirteen- 
book division? The introduction is contained in the first book. 
tenth year of the Archidamian War, which is a distinct unit, is 
combined in Book v with an account of the events of the period of 
the truce. The division between Books vi and vii does not occur at 
vi. 94, where the campaign of 415 ended. The editor preferred to 
break into the year 415 because, perhaps, as the scholiast remarks, 
évradéa % t&v Zupaxovoiwy Gpxerat vixn xal trav ’APnvaiwy Frra. 
Similarly the account of the Sicilian War (vi and vii) neither begins 
nor ends with a year. 


1 Zu Thukydides, Festschrift fir Gomperz., pp. 109 ff. 


PAGES PAGES 
2. : : 8. . 26—vi. 7, fi 50 
i ction 100 v » ive years 
ai} i. Introduet to. vi 8-08, one year 53} 
3. ii. 1-70, two years 44 10. vi. 94—vii. 18, one year 19 
4. ii. 71—iii. 25, two years 39 11. vii. 19—viii. 6, one year 584 
5. iii. 26-116, two years 53-12. viii. 7-60, one year 34 
6. iv. 1-116, two years 66} 13. viii. 61-109, one year 36 
7. iv. 117—v. 24, two years 28 
Modifications: PAGES 
6. iv. 1-77, 444 
7. iv. 78—v. 24, 49 
10. vi. 94—vii. 41, 364 
11. vii. 41—viii. 6, 41 


? Books vi, vii, x, xi. Of ten books dealing with the war four depart from the 
scheme with which he begins. 
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The following reconstruction of the thirteen-book edition gives 
full effect to the evidence of the scholiast and follows closely the 
divisions of the eight-book edition. 


PAGES! PAGES 
he, EY eh avid suns stncuat ae a ee 48 
te iii. ckcenscnernw re a pe 60 
ih SY eine kbsntendngeaed 50 10. vi. 94—vii.41............. 38 
D. T FM PO ic ciascveccsens Oe She, Wi CI wiwesesetsonsacel 38 
ee ONO or ced wtwercaleeen CF Dak Wie PNG cvicceevenesines ame 40 
Oe SOE ack nasawcvevestetan SD Ti WE ie sc nnedin cietess 37 
ee 2» Ree ree 53 


The first book is divided at the point where military operations 
cease and the diplomatic history begins.2 The unity of the Archida- 
mian War is preserved better than in the eight-book edition, though 
in two instances the division points do not occur at the end of a 
year. The eighth book, opening with the so-called second preface, 
covers the period of the truce. The unity of the Sicilian expedition 
as it appears in the eight-book edition is preserved in three books.* 
The ninth book ends with a year at a point where Wilamowitz 
found indications of a former book division in Vaticanus B. The 
eleventh book begins with the arrival of Demosthenes in Sicily. 
The twelfth and thirteenth correspond to the eighth. The division 
point occurs at the end of a year. The maximum number of pages 
per book is 65, the minimum 36, the average 45. 

Festa advances the novel theory that Thucydides himself began 
to publish his history in instalments after the conclusion of the war.* 
The basis of this view is the appearance of his name twelve times in 
the stereotyped expression with which he ends each one of the 


1 Oxford text. 

2 Kalinka does not specify a division point. Festa (op. cit., p. 7) would divide 
at i. 89, the beginning of the wevrnxovraeria. 

3A shift involving a few chapters at the beginning of Books vi and viii (vi. 8 
instead of vi. 1 and viii. 7 instead of vii. 87) would bring the Sicilian expedition within 
the limits of two years. But why should we suppose that the editor of the thirteen- 
book edition disregarded the literary and historical unity of the story of the Sicilian 
war for the sake of a mechanical scheme which even the most zealous of its advocates 
admit cannot be consistently followed ? ; 

4Op. cit., p. 9: ‘‘Tucidide publicd di mano in mano le varie parti dell’opera. 
Certo egli attese la fine della guerra intera, prima di accingersi alla composizione 
vera e propria.” 
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twenty-one years covered by his history.!. Festa argues that the 
words dy Gouxvdidns Evvéypayev in the formula like 6 detva éroince 
of the Greek artists are intended as a mark of literary ownership. 
Each one of these twelve tags ended a published section. He 
further believes that the opening words of the history Oovxvdidns 
’AOnvaios Evvéypaye Tov modeuor K.T.d. are intended to serve the same 
purpose as the formula.? They mark the introduction as a separate 
section. There are thus in all thirteen sections in the Thucydidean 
edition ending with viii. 60. The last chapters of the eighth book, 
being unfinished, were not published by Thucydides. Therefore 
the thirteen-book edition containing the whole of the work cannot 
be identical with the Thucydidean group of thirteen books. It is 
assumed that the editor for some reason imposed upon the fourteen 
sections, thirteen published and one unpublished, a thirteen-book 
scheme introducing such modifications as were necessary to include 
the unpublished material and to secure greater uniformity in book 
length than he found in the Thucydidean edition.* Festa’s reconstitu- 
tion of this edition involves the division of Book i, the grouping of 
four of the Thucydidean books into two, and the addition of a book 
to include viii. 61-109. This scheme is open to the same objections 
as Kalinka’s. The disparity in book lengths is even more marked. 
The maximum number of pages is 71, the minimum 20, and the 
average 41. Of the three division points indicated by the scholiast 
he accepts only one.‘ This is much too high a percentage of error 
for so simple an operation as observing and reporting the point at 
which a new book began. The theory is ingenious and attractive. 

1ii. 70; ii. 103; iii. 25; iii. 88; iii. 116; iv. 51; iv. 185; vi. 7; vi. 93; vii. 18; 
viii. 6; viii. 60; e.g., debrepoy Eros éredebra 7G wodéuyw THde dv Govxvbldns Evvéypayev. 

2 “Tl valore preciso di questa formula va messo in chiaro, e non bisogna confondere 
con essa una dichiarazione come yéypade 5¢ kai radra 6 abrdés Govxvblins. Quest’ ultima 
riguarda un dato di fatto, strettamente connesso con l’espozione dei criteri dell’autore 
quanto alla materia e ai fini dell’opera. Nell’altra formula, invece, l’aorista dice 
chiaramente che abbiamo da fare con una dichiarazione di proprieta letteraria. Se 
perd teniamo conto che il primo volume non aveva bisogno di quella dichiarazione, 
perche portava scritto da principio Qovxvblins "AOnvaios tvvéypaye,” etc. The dis- 
tinction is not convincing. 

* The books in Festa’s scheme end as follows: (1) i. 88; (2) i. 146; (3) ii. 70; 
(4) iii. 25; (5) iii. 116; (6) iv. 51; (7) iv. 135; (8) vi. 7; (9) vi. 93; (10) vii. 18; 
(11) viii. 6; (12) viii. 60; (13) viii. 109. It will be observed that neither this scheme 


nor the Thucydidean puts the so-called second preface at the beginning of a book. 
* iii. 116. 
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The appearance of an author’s name twelve times in the course of a 
single work cannot be without significance. One is inevitably 
reminded of the words of Theognis (19-20): 
Kipve, codifouévy pev éuol oppnyis émruceicbw 
toiad’ éreowv, Anoe 5’ obore kNerropeva. 

But if the name was intended to be a o¢pryis why was it not added 
to the formula at the end of every year?! For example, the name 
does not appear at all in the six-year endings included in the fifth 
book. These omissions can scarcely have been accidental. One 
very obvious weakness in Festa’s theory may be indicated. The 
first occurrence of the tag is at ii. 70. And so the first Thucydidean 
book should include the introduction (Book i) and the story of the 
first two years of the war. But Festa, feeling that a book of 135 
pages would be inordinately long compared with the subsequent 
books, seizes upon the introductory words Qovxviidns ’A@nvaios 
K.T.. as a substitute for the formula. This procedure is open to 
serious objection. It involves the awkward necessity of explaining 
why the sentence yéypade 5é xal radra 6 abrés Oouxvitins, v. 26, is not 
also a tag marking off a book. He cannot admit that it is, for he 
would then have two tags in one book or be obliged to select a division 
point somewhere between v. 26 and vi.7. In this section there is no 
natural division point such as there is at the end of the first book. 
which constitutes an introduction easily separated from the rest of 
the work. In the first case there would be fourteen published sections 
and fifteen in the second. In either case the connection, psychological 
or sentimental, between the Thucydidean edition and the thirteen- 
book edition disappears. 

It is much simpler to end the first book at ii.70. Festais unduly 
influenced by the disproportionate length of the section. An author 
publishing serially would not attach so much importance to uni- 
formity of sections as an author dividing his entire work before 
publication as a whole. A further advantage of this modification 
is that the origin of the thirteen-book edition and its priority over 
the eight-book edition are established. The editor of Thucydides 
having before him thirteen sections, twelve published and one 


1The formula with slight variations appears twenty-one times. The name is 
omitted nine times. 
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unpublished, might very well divide the whole work into thirteen 
books even if he felt obliged to rearrange them entirely. Further- 
more, an author publishing the first instalment of his history of a 
war would, if he desired to engage public interest, most naturally 
include the history of one or two campaigns. Thus modified Festa’s 
theory becomes extremely plausible, if not convincing. 

The bearing of this theory on the much-vexed question of the 
composition (Entstehung) of Thucydides’ history! would seem to 
be important, but Festa has made no attempt to exploit it in this 
direction. He offers no argument to support his statement that 
Thucydides did not publish until after the conclusion of the entire 
war. But this statement cannot be disproved. There are every- 
where throughout the whole work indications that the author knew 
the conclusion of the war. There are also passages that seem to 
have been written without such knowledge. This is to be expected 
in a history covering so many years. Beginning as he did to compose 
his history as soon as the war began it is natural that he should have 
written considerable portions before he knew the outcome of the war. 
The presence in these sections of references to the later phases of the 
war may be due to revision. Those who argue that Thucydides 
published the history of the Ten Years’ War before the fall of Athens 
assume that an editor made the revision. 

The question regarding the composition of the history was first 
suggested by the so-called second preface.2 Under the impression 
that the war was over in 421 he published an account of the Ten 
Years’ War. Upon the resumption of hostilities after the truce he 
continued his work, prefacing it with a statement of his views as to 
the unity of the war. The difficulty of this theory is that the history 
of the ten years which we have could not have been published until 
the war was concluded.* Consequently it is assumed that it was 
revised and republished by Thucydides or by his literary executor. 

According to Festa’s scheme this chapter came, not at the begin- 
ning of an instalment, but in the heart of it. It is not a preface but 


1Grundy, Thucydides and the History of His Age, pp. 387 ff. In an appendix 
Grundy has summarized the various views on this perplexing problem. 
2 vy. 26. 


* A number of passages show that the author knew how the war ended; cf. ii. 65. 12. 
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an explanation of his views which were at variance with contemporary 
opinion.'! This statement appears at the weakest point, the begin- 
ning of the story of the trorros dvoxwxh. By combining in one 
instalment the story of this period and the last year of the Archi- 
damian War he emphasizes the unity of the war in a striking manner. 
In effect Thucydides says in this statement: ‘I am the man who 
started out to write the history of the war between the Peloponnesians 
and the Athenians. In my opinion the war did not end with the 
peace of Nicias. For during the six years of doubtful truce, although 
they did not invade each other’s territory, they failed to carry out 
the terms and did each other all the harm they could. Therefore 
I am going right on to give an account of these years as part of the 
task I originally set myself.” This is not the sort of statement a man 
would make on renewing a task which he imagined he had completed. 

If there was so sharp a distinction between the history of the Ten 
Years’ War and the rest of the struggle one would expect to find 
some trace of it in the book divisions. There is none in the eight- 
book edition, where the second preface appears in the heart of the 
fifth book. This may not have much significance if the editor was 
mainly concerned with obtaining fairly uniform book divisions, for 
Book v without the chapters devoted to the tenth year of the war 
would be reduced to 48 Oxford pages as compared with an average 
of 82 if the history of the ten years was distributed over three books. 
Festa keeps the fifth book intact in his reconstruction of the thirteen- 
book division. Kalinka and the others begin a book at v.26. From 
a mechanical point of view this is a natural division point, for although 
the fifth book is the shortest in the eight-book edition it would be 
considerably longer than the others in a thirteen-book edition. 
By a slight variation in the reconstruction I have suggested above 
the eighth book could be increased so as to include our fifth book. 
If the eight-book edition grew out of the earlier thirteen-book edition 
the “second preface”? made no impression on the editor responsible 
for it. 

In another direction Festa’s theory is in conflict with views that 
are widely held. Many scholars have found evidences of incomplete- 
ness, particularly in the fifth and eighth books. In the latter book 

1 Grundy, op. cit., pp. 391 ff. 
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are found “contradictions as to matters of fact as well as differences 
in tendency.” Regarding the treaty quoted in Doric in the fifth 
book Bury! remarks: “It was not in accordance with the artistic 
method of Thucydides, or of ancient historians in general, to introduce 
into the narrative matter heterogeneous in style; and it. is almost 
incredible that he would have admitted texts not written in Attic 
Greek.” All the probabilities support this view but they do not 
amount to proof. His practice in reporting Doric speeches in 
Attic Greek is quite another matter, for he makes no attempt to 
report speeches verbatim. Nothing short of the appearance else- 
where of an Attic version of a Doric official document made by 
Thucydides could justify the unqualified assertion that the fifth 
book is in an unfinished state and could not have been published by 
Thucydides. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


1 The Ancient Greek Historians; cf. Bonner, ‘The Mutual Intelligibility of Greek 
Dialects,’’ Classical Journal, IV, 361. 














NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


THE TWO RECENSIONS OF THE CLOUDS 


In the discussions of the two editions of The Clouds one piece of evidence 
seems to have been overlooked. It throws no very startling light upon the 
question; but, as it does bar theories of a certain type, it seems worth while 
to present it briefly. 

The passage from which I shall start is Clouds 537 ff.: 


bs 8& cadpwv éori pica cxapach’: Aris mpora piv 
ovdev HAGE fayapevyn oxvtiov Kafepévov 

épvOpov é& dxpov waxv, Trois madios iv’ 9 yéAws: 
00d goxwye rors padaxpors, ovde Kdpday’ elAxueer, 
ovde rpeaBurns 6 A€ywv Tamn TH Baxrnpia 

Turrea Tov wapovT’, dbaviLwy rovypa oxoppata, 
ov’ eionge Sadas exove’, ov’ iod iod Bog, 


GAN’ airy xai trois érecw murtevove’ édAynAvoev. 


The older type of interpretation (cf., for example, Emerson, Amer. Jour. 
Philol., X [1890], 265 ff.) saw in such passages a serious platform for a 
crusade to elevate the moral tone of the comic stage. More recently we 
have come to recognize that we have in them but “saucy wit’”—to quote 
the phrase of Forman’s brilliant edition. 

The fun lies in the fact that Miss Comedy is made to assert very primly 
that there are certain things she hasn’t done, and—by implication—never 
will do, although both she and the audience well know that nobody of her 
family ever abstains from them. Even the older interpreters recognized 
that the things declared taboo are found not only in the other plays of 
Aristophanes but even in The Clouds itself. Forman declares—with slight 
inexactness—that all of them occur in The Clouds. 

That is good as far as it goes; but the poet’s artifice is more complex. 
In the first place, it is rather surprising to note how prim Miss Comedy has 
actually been up to the parabasis. The play opens, to be sure, with the 
interjection tov iov; but this is the sort of thing in which the authority of 


1 Cf. his note to this passage, also his Introduction, §98, and the note thereto. 
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the manuscripts cannot weigh too heavily, and perhaps we shall find reason 
to distrust them.! 

At all events, except for this interjection Miss Comedy’s conduct up to 
this point has been scrupulously proper, when judged by the standards here 
enunciated. ‘ At least that is true as far as the text can show, and we may 
infer that her costume has been correspondingly decorous—that is, that 
her actors have worn at the most the ddddos dvadedeuevor. 

Such good behavior differentiates The Clouds from her sister-plays, and 
gives a certain justification for the primness with which she calls attention 
to it. Such an avowal of principle would in a serious composition be a pledge 
of good behavior in the future; in a comedy it is merely serving notice that 
things are to be different, that Miss Comedy intends to put her foot through 
each of these commandments. 

If we follow her behavior, we will find her violating each commandment, 
and doing it in precisely the same order in which she has laid them down. 
There is but one exception, and that is because there is a lacuna in our text 
at the point where her second commandment should be broken. Let us 
look at the facts. Immediately after the parabasis Socrates and Strepsiades 
return to the scene—but with a change of costume. Strepsiades, at least, 
wears unquestionably a oxvriov xaBemévov, for he twice (653, 734) refers to 
his wéos, which was no doubt a particularly fine specimen of the costumer’s 
art épvOpov é€ dxpov way’. The second joke tabooed is that on the bald- 
heads. It has disappeared from our text, but must have stood either in the 
choral part after 888, of which only the heading is found in the Ravennas, 
or in the obviously fragmentary second parabasis (1113-30). Next comes 
the kordax, which is danced (1206-13) by Strepsiades. Then follow in turn 
the old man who beats his fellow-actor (1297 ff.), the torch (1490), and 
(1493) the howl iod iov. 

Each joke occurs in its proper place, and only in its place. Correspond- 
ence of that sort cannot be accidental. Each violation of the rules is a 
reference back to the passage in which they were stated, and thereby becomes 
still funnier. The psychological principle is the same as that which makes 
it funny for Strepsiades to repeat at 1503 the words used at 225 by Socrates 
depoBar® Kai wepippov® tov #Auov, or for Xanthias in The Frogs to bring in 
the OA‘Bera: (20) and weLera (30), which he had previously been forbidden 
to use. The only difference is that the device is in our case worked more 
elaborately to gain cumulative effect. 

Now these jokes cannot be separated from the scenes in which they 
occur. The succession of scenes thus guaranteed taken together with the 


1 No other play of Aristophanes opens with an interjection standing extra metrum. 
The only play with an interjection in the first line is The Knights—the play of the year 
preceding the first Clouds. If the first Clouds opened with lod lod, an additional 
point would be given to this part of the parabasis, and the reading of the manuscripts 
would be accounted for. ; 
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statements of the sixth hypothesis suffices to show that what we have is the 
second Clouds as Aristophanes planned to present it when (sometime after 
421 B.c.) he wrote its parabasis. That is a conclusion very different from, 
e.g., the one reached by Navarre, Revue des études anciennes, XIII (1911), 
280: notre texte actuel est, en maints endroits, un amalgame de deux rédactions 
divergentes, parfois méme inconciliables. 
Grorce MELVILLE BOLLING 
Tae Onto Strats UNIVERSITY 


DESERTIONS FROM THE “TEN THOUSAND” 


There is a very considerable numerical difference between the total 
Greek forces mobilized by Cyrus and those that participated in the battle of 
Cunaxa. By the time Cyrus reached Celenae nine generals had joined him.! 
The sum of their fourteen contingents of hoplites and light troops amounted 
to 12,900. But the result of an official enumeration of the combined 
forces was 13,000 (i. 2. 9). There is no occasion for surprise at this rela- 
tively trifling divergence. The sum of fourteen contingents estimated in 
even hundreds was bound to be different from the number of the assembled 
troops in two divisions also given in even hundreds.? In the mountains of 
Cilicia, Menon lost 100 men (i. 2. 25). At Issus 400 Greek deserters from 
Abrocomas and 700 hoplites under Chirisophus joined Cyrus (i. 4. 3). 
Thus between Sardis and Issus about 14,000 Greeks were mobilized. On 
the eve of the battle of Cunaxa there were only 12,900 (i. 7. 10). There is 
a difference of over 1,000 men. What became of them? Xenophon men- 
tions only two deserters, Zenias and Pasion. These disgruntled generals 
secured a ship and sailed away from Myriandus (i. 4. 7). Their original 
contingents aggregated 4,600, but over 2,000 had gone over to Clearchus at 
Issus. There is no indication that any part of their forces went with them. 
Indeed, the whole incident is represented as a personal grievance in which 
the soldiers would have no interest. Neubert (De Xenophontis Anabasi) 
would eliminate both the official enumerations (i. 2. 9; i. 7. 10), and the 
second mention of Sophaenetus (i. 2. 9) with 1,000 men, as interpolations. 
This drastic method of disposing of a difficulty has found no favor with 
editors of the Anabasis, and deservedly so. 


1 Sophaenetus is mentioned twice (i. 2.3and9). Various explanations have been 
offered. There were two generals called Sophaenetus; the second mention is a 
repetition—the size of the contingent in both cases is the same, 1,000 hoplites; it is a 
copyist’s error for Agias or Cleanor. An account of the expedition was composed by 
Sophaenetus. It was probably the ultimate source of Diodorus. 


2The use of els, as, and dul is a further indication that the numbers are 
inaccurate. 
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Cousin! cites a statement of Suidas to the effect that desertions from the 
army of Cyrus amounted to 3,900. The passage in part is as follows: 

6 & [ie., Cyrus]. as Twwoadépve rodepav, 7Opoce Sivapuv Kal emi rv 
ddeAdov eyvw orparevev. rerpaxdoror 8 Karéd\urov tov Kipov xai épvyov éx 
Tav ovotparevodyrwy SmAira Kai weXTacral yd’. Revopiv 8 ovvaveBy. .. . 
Séxa otv BapBdpwv prpuddas ovvabpoicas ws éi Turidas SyOev eropevero. ds Se 
7a vn dupdrOev, éh’ & orparevav mpoehacilero, cvvevtes 0: "ENAnves éwi Bacrrea 
Tiv oTpareiav Okvow tiv dvaBaow .... Kal Kevopav airav orparyye Kat 
mavras viKG. €ADdvres 88 Kai eis @paxny éuicOwoay éavrois Levy 7G Bao 
prprore SuacwHevres [s.v. Hevopor]. 


Cousin characterizes this information as “un détail important (3,900 
hommes quittant une armée de 10,000 environ) dont Xenophon n’a pas 
parlé.” But his conclusion that the total forces enlisted by Cyrus amounted 
to between 16,800 and 17,900, figures utterly at variance with the estimates 
of Xenophon, arouses incredulity.2 The words, rerpaxdovr 8 xatédurov 
tov Kipov, xai pvyov éx tav ovoetparevodvtwy Srdira Kai meAtacral yd’, do 
not mean that 3,900 deserted the army before Cunaxa. Suidas has care- 
lessly joined together two groups that deserted at different stages of the 
expedition. The 3,500 men are those who deserted after Cunaxa. The 
words xarédurov tov Kipov and épvyov éx trav cvetparevodytwy are intended 
to differentiate the groups. The one deserted Cyrus, the other their fellow- 
soldiers. 

It is not strictly true to say, as Cousin does, that Xenophon takes no 
account of these desertions. When he introduces himself after the death of 
the generals and explains how he came to join the expedition and continue 
with it after its real objective was disclosed he says: éwei péevro: eis KuAcxiav 
HrBov, cadis maow Hdn eddxer elvar Sti 6 ordAos ety eri Bacitea. oBovpevor 
8¢ rv 6d0v Kal dxovres Guws of rodAoi d’ aicyvyy Kai dAAHAwY Kal Kipov cvynxo- 
AovOynoav: dv els xai Revodidr jy (iii. 1. 10). The implication of of rodAoi is 
that a considerable number did not feel that they were bound in honor to 
continue their connection with the expedition after discovering that they had 
been deceived. Under the circumstances it would be surprising if there were 
no desertions from the ranks. A dangerous mutiny occurred at Tarsus when 
Clearchus ordered his troops to advance (i. 5. 1). Their discipline had in 
all probability suffered in the sack of the city a few days before. Cyrus 
settled the difficulty by promising increased pay without disclosing his real 
objective. But suspicion was rife that the expedition was against the king. 
And dissatisfied soldiers had abundant opportunities at the busy ports of 


1 Kyros, Le jeune en Asie Mineure, p. 148. 


2 Ibid., p. 149: “Si vraiment 3,900 hommes abandonnérent l’armée, étant donné 
que, & Kounaxa, le nombre des combattants fut de 12,900, l’armée grecque aurait donc 
&un moment atteint le chiffre de 16,800. Sil’on prend le chiffre de 13,800 combattants 
(nombre & Issos) on voit qu’il y aurait eu 17,900 Grecs,”’ etc. 
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Issus and Myriandrus to slip away by sea. Twelve days were spent at 
these ports. Quite likely the desertions were scattered over the six weeks 
that elapsed between their arrival in Cilicia and their departure inland from 
Myriandrus. 

The number 400 does not correspond to the difference (900 to 1,000) 
between the total at Issus and that at Cunaxa. But there is no serious 
objection to our regarding these figures as covering the same losses. Deser- 
tions from a force divided into a number of different contingents without 
any centralized control could be ascertained only by an inspection of the 
various muster- or pay-rolls. And it was to Cyrus’ interest not to disclose 
facts that would tend to lower the morale of the Greek troops. Suidas’ 
source erred on the side of conservatism. The figures drawn from Xenophon 
are more reliable. 

It is idle to inquire why Xenophon does not explicitly mention desertions. 
Perhaps he feared that they would detract from the reputation of Clearchus 
and Cyrus, whom he greatly admired. Up to the battle of Cunaxa every- 
thing is presented in the most favorable light. 

The estimate of 3,500 desertions between Cunaxa and Thrace is exces- 
sive. It is not likely that many desertions occurred between Cunaxa and 
Trebizond, though some are recorded.! At Trebizond the situation changed. 
It was easy to take ship from, or settle down in, the various Greek cities 
along the coast of the Pontus. Accordingly, an effort was made to prevent 
the disintegration of the army before it reached Greece (iii. 3. 5). At 
Trebizond there were 9,800; and 6,000 took service under Seuthes. The 
difference may be accounted for as follows: casualties, 700; 400 sold as 
slaves by Aristarchus; 2,700 deserters.? These figures are all drawn from 
Xenophon’s narrative. Though he nowhere estimates the number of the 
deserters, he refers to the gradual dispersion of the army (vii. 2. 3), and 
mentions individual deserters like Silamus, Dexippus, and the companions 
of Clearetus (v. 7. 14). 

The main source of Suidas is Xenophon. But his figures are drawn 
from some other account, possibly that of Sphaenetus. The statement that 
10,000 reached Thrace in safety is clearly wrong. Suidas may have care- 
lessly assumed that the common designation pvp.o. bore some relation to the 
number that succeeded in reaching Greece. The history of. the 10,000 
can be carried down to the battle of Coronea in 394.3 The strength of the 
force cannot be estimated after 5,000 entered the service of the Spartans 
under Thibron (Diodorus xiv. 37). By following their history far enough 
one could reach a point at which the desertions amounted to 3,500. But 
the account of Suidas ends with their arrival in Thrace. 


1 The desertion of 340 Thracians, including all the cavalry, is mentioned (xi. 2. 7). 
2 Cousin, op. cit., p. 150. 
3 Cf. Bonner, ‘‘Xenophon’s Comrades in Arms,” Classical Journal, X, 195. 
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The importance of Suidas’ information regarding the deserters from the 
army of Cyrus is slight. It draws attention to a situation which, though 
implied in the Anabasis, has escaped the notice of the editors. The marked 
difference between the estimates of numbers would seem to indicate that the 
deserters did not leave the army in a body at one time, though the bulk of 
them were doubtless encouraged by the example of Zenias and Pasion to 
desert at Myriandrus. 

Rosert J. BONNER 

University oF CHICAGO 


NOTE ON HERODOTUS 1. 60 


Herodotus’ indignant and spluttering protest against the foolishness 
that staged the home-coming of Peisistratus under the guidance of an 
impersonated Athena is one of the best-known and most frequently quoted 
passages of the Histories: 

"Evdegapevov 8 tov Adyov Kail Sporoyncavros éxi rovrow. Teowrparov 
pnxavovrar OF éxi tH Karddw mpiypa einBéotatov, ds éyw cipioxw, pape, eet 
ye darexpiOn éx madarrépov rod BapBdpov eOveos 7d “EAAnvixdv édv Kal Sefuwrepov 
kai einbeins AABiov dandraypevov padrov, et Kal Tore ye ovror év "APyvaiowr 
Tolar mpwrowr Aeyonevouss elvar “EAAnVwv copinv pnxavavras Toudde. 

The expression of Herodotus’ argumentative disgust, manifested by the 
repetition of ye, is slightly anacoluthic and will not construe smoothly. It 
must be felt in the Greek words in the Greek order. He begins by saying 
that he takes it to be the “silliest thing ever.” The éweé ye clause might 
have served as the sole reason or justification of that statement. It was an 
imbecile proceeding to “put such a thing over” on a Greek population, 
because the Greeks had from of old been distinguished from the barbarians 
as cleverer and more free from that kind of foolish simple-mindedness. 
That isn’t strong enough to satisfy Herodotus’ feeling. He adds the 
a fortiori argument that the trick was tried on the Athenians, the most 
intelligent of the Greeks. And this introduced by «i .... ye becomes 
in accordance with Greek and Herodotean usage of «i... . ye the main 
confirmation of the preceding einPécrarov, and so the émei ye clause becomes 
a sort of anacoluthic parenthesis. 

But why am I thus painfully explicit? Because I find little agreement 
among the interpreters of the passage, and one of the greatest seems to me 
to have gone farthest astray. In Professor Wilamowitz’ Aristoteles und 
Athen, II, 10, the words are translated as follows: “da ersinnen sie etwas, 
worin ich nur die kolossalste Naivetit finden kann, die ich kenne. In der 
Tat, die Barbaren miissen sich schon friiher von den Hellenen darin unter- 
schieden haben, dass sie gewitzigter und freier von kindischer Einfalt 
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waren, wenn damals die Peisistratiden unter den Athenern, die doch fiir 
die gescheidtesten der Hellenen gelten, folgendes ersinnen durften.”’ 

And on the faith of this translation we are asked to believe that Herodotus 
meant that ‘“‘so etwas war in Memphis und Sardis nicht méglich.” Being 
free from the pride of race which modern critics foist upon him, he recognized 

- the intellectual superiority of the barbarian to the old-fashioned Greek. 

This rendering of course assumes the reading of APc 76 BaépBapov vos 
tov "EXAnuxov. There are several objections to the interpretation. To 
begin with, though Herodotus may have idealized some barbarian institu- 
tions or traits by way of satirizing his contemporaries, he did not and could 
not believe that the barbarians were of superior intelligence to the Greeks. 
Cf. for example the whole tone of the speech in 9.79. Secondly, the resulting 
logic is very strained. The argument would run: “The act was very silly 
because the barbarians are more intelligent than the Greeks, as appears from 
the fact that the Athenians, the cleverest of the Greeks, could be thus 
deceived”—an extremely lame and improbable sequence. Wilamowitz 
disguises the difficulty with his “in der Tat” and his “doch,” which are not 
in the Greek. 

But even if for argument’s sake we should waive these two points, the 
natural and normal use of both éwei ye and ei . . . . ye is incompatible 
with Wilamowitz’ interpretation. In 1. 146 for example éwei . .. . ye is 
used to justify the dogmatic affirmation of the foolishness of the opponent’s 
view. Cf. 5. 88. Similar uses are common in the drama and elsewhere. 
Cf. Sophocles’ Antigone 923; 0.C. 266; Philoct. 446; Plato Symp. 208 C: 
kal 7, Gomep of Tédrcor copuotai, Ed toh, éfy, & Yaxpares; ered ye, x.7.A., and 
Republic 352 C. 

For the force of e& . . . . ye cf. Herod. 4. 97, where «i alone is used to 
introduce a confirmation of the writer’s argument. In 7. 10 8 the addition 
of ye marks the sharper controversial tone, and in 7. 46 it marks, if not 
precisely controversy, greater intensity of feeling. In 4. 195 dxov xaé per- 
forms the same function as e xa‘. In 9. 68 and 9. 100 e xai rére recur 
with the force I have attributed to them here in 1. 60. 

The Herodotean use of ei . . . . ye is found in Sophocles 0.7. 383, 
where Jebb has no note, but with instinctive right feeling introduces a 
confirmatory “yea” into his translation. It is found also in Euripides’ 
Medea 88: «i rovcde y’ civis civex’ ob orépyea watyp, where Earle’s note 
quite misses the point. He says: “The contempt is heightened by the 
sneering ye—these mere children,” and cites as a parallel Sophocles 0.7’. 383. 
Verrall rightly renders “when . . . . seeing that, introducing a proof of a 
principle before laid down.” Similarly Headlam: “ei... . ye as often 
states the instance relied on to justify a conclusion, ‘inasmuch as.’” Simi- 
larly in effect Wecklein, Thompson and Mills, Fischl, Allen, von Arnim and 
Weil. It is superfluous to quote other examples. It is obvious that in our 
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passage the ei xai rére ye clause is a further confirmation of the judgment 
einBéorarov. 

For the rest, this passage has been strangely dealt with. I cannot con- 
ceive what Howe and Wells mean by their note, p. 83: “érei is to be 
taken closely with rére ye, at that time when the Greek race had long been 
separated.” 

Ruskin, Queen of the Air, 45, is as pleased as the Athenian of Plato’s 
Laws would have affected to be with the childlike faith of the Athenian 
peasants: “In Athens, itself the centre of thought and refinement, Peis- 
istratus obtained the reins of government through the ready belief of the 
populace that a beautiful woman armed like Athena was the goddess herself.” 
Thomson, The Greek Tradition, p. 142 writes: ‘They could only learn by 
sloughing one cortex after another of intellectual sloth and helplessness and 
naiveté and niaiserie. Herodotus calls the process getting rid of silly sim- 
plicity.” I do not wish to be hypercritical, but this is overinterpretation 
in the interests of a theory. Herodotus is not thinking of the history of 
rationalism. He is merely expressing his own intense distaste for the 
irrationality of such a performance at Athens of all places. The colorless 
use of darn\Aaypévor is not to be pressed to yield a generalized description of 
a historical process. I am not quite sure whether Herodotus meant further 
to imply that the trick was silly because he didn’t believe that the Athenians 
themselves believed in it. That would be a conceivable interpretation 
roughly illustrated by the grins with which the populace of Siena today 
receive the formal blessing in their churches of the horses that are to run in 
the midsummer races. 


Pau. SHoREY 














BOOK REVIEWS 


Caesar, The Gallic War, with an English Translation by H. J. 
Epwarps, C.B., Fellow and Tutor, Peterhouse, Cambridge. 
London: William Heinemann; New York: G. P. simeccane 3 
Sons. MCMXVII. 


The present translation of Casmar’s Gallic War, belonging to the Loeb 
Classical Library, is the third within ten years. Holmes’s translation 
appeared in 1908 and Long’s in 1911. The Caesar student has therefore’ 
abundant room for choice. 

The Introduction of 12 pages contains an outline of Ciel life, a 
summary of the eight books, a discussion of Caesar as general and statesman, 
and of the composition of the Commentaries and the MSS. The translator 
regards Nipperdey as chief among the critical editors of Caesar and has made 
his text (1847), along with the Oxford text of du Pontet, the basis of his own; 
in a few passages he has adopted suggestions from Holmes. 

There are two appendixes, dealing with the Roman army and Britain, 
and four indexes (Persons, Tribes, Geography, Subjects). The book con- 
tains plans for the battles with the Helvetians, on the Aisne, and on the 
Sambre; plans of Gergovia and Alesia; a plate devoted to siege appliances, 
and, at the end, a map of Gaul and a campaign map. The frontispiece 
is an excellent photogravure of the British Museum bust of Caesar. 

Perhaps one who has read and re-read his Caesar will prefer the smooth- 
ness and simplicity of Holmes’s translation, which reflects the thorough grasp 
of the subject and an instinctive feeling for Caesar’s style that comes from a 
long and intensive study of the author. Mr. Edwards does not seem quite 
to have made up his mind as to what style he should adopt. Sometimes the 
tone is poetical or archaic, often his expressions are stiff or awkward. The 
following passages will illustrate: i. 1, “that part of the Ocean which is by 
(ad) Spain”; i.9, via, “line of route”; i.9, quam plurimas civitates suo 
beneficio habere obstrictas, “‘to have as many states as might be beholden to 
his own beneficence”’; i. 9, inter se, “each to other’’; i. 18, quaerit ex solo 
ea quae .... dizerat, “questioned him separately of his statement”; 
i, 34, st quid ille se velit, etc., “if Caesar desired aught of him he ought to 
come to him’”’; i. 35, quoniam tanto suo . . . . beneficio adfectus, “‘forasmuch 
as, after great kindness of treatment from Caesar himself”; ii. 14, facit 
verba, “spake”; ii. 15, qui... . dedidissent, “for that they had surren- 
dered’; ii. 25, eo venerat, ‘was come thither” ; ii. 31, si forte pro sua clementia, 
etc., “if haply of his mercy and kindness, whereof they had heard”’; iii. 1, 
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non magna adiecta planitie, “with no great space of level about it”; iv. 17, 
neque... . dignitatis suae statuebat, “ruled it unworthy”; v.7, qua re 
nuntiata, ‘Caesar knew not of this but upon report thereof”; vi. 13, plerique, 
“the more part of them.” The translator is fond of expressions like “ there- 
of,” “therewith,” “therein,” “therefrom,” “thereto,” and “hereof”; 
“the same” and “all their stuff” (swa omnia); priusquam is rendered several 
times by “or ever.” 

“Borders” occurs about twice as often as “territory” for fines, except 
in Book IV. There is surely no reason for preferring that meaning in such 
passages as i.6, “the Rhone flows between the borders of the Helvetii and 
the Allobroges,”’ ii. 16, “after a three days’ march through their borders,” 
vii. 64, ‘to devastate the borders of the Volcae’’; “‘succours” for auzilia 
occurs a half-dozen times. 

The translator has hardly found the best words in the following passages: 
i. 1, eorum una pars, ‘the separate part of the country”; i.3, ad proficis- 
cendum, “for taking the field’’ (so also profectionem); i. 16, “the day was at 
hand whereon it was proper (oporteret) to issue,” etc.; i. 31, hospitio, “by 
the courtesy”; i.38, radices (montis), “foundations”; vi.11, in summa, 
“taken together”; i. 54, “‘a most distinguished member (hominem) of the 
Province of Gaul.” 

The translation is sometimes inexact or misleading: i. 32, tristes, “sul- 
lenly,” and in eadem tristitia taciti, “in the same sullen silence”; ii. 8, quid 
nostri auderent, “what our men could dare’; ii.19, porrecta loca aperta, 
“level open ground’’—Caesar is talking about a hillside; iii.13, pulsu re- 
morum, ‘‘oarsmanship’’—it is not a question of oarsmanship; the Romans 
had oars, the Veneti had not; iv. 13, ut si quid possent de indutiis .... 
impetrarent, “‘to get what they could in respect of the truce”; iv. 19, satis et 
ad laudem et ad utilitatem profectum, “having advanced far enough to satisfy 
both honour and expediency,” “having accomplished enough” is better; 
vi. 36, complures, ‘‘several””—Caesar goes on to say that of these complures 
who had been sick about three hundred had recovered; vii. 9, si quid.... 
iniretur consili, “as to forestall even the possibility of any design’’; vii. 58, 
novitate, ‘“‘suddenness”’; vii. 73, teretes, “‘tapered”’; vii. 74, pares munitiones 
is not “parallel intrenchments” but “corresponding intrenchments.” 
Instituit is translated several times by “determined” where “proceeded” 
seems better (iii. 28; vii.9); v.25, in Carnues, “far into the country of,” 
etc.; vill. 36, non amplius, “not much more.” 

The translator has mistaken the meaning of the Latin in a number of 
instances: i. 3, a senatu populi Romani amicus appellatus erat, “had been 
called by the senate ‘the friend of the Roman people’ ’—the title was 
“amicus,” and populi Romani depends on senatu; i.31, ut domo emigrent 
.... pelant, “emigrate, to seek’—the “to” is impossible; i.44, non 
sine magna spe magnisque praemiis, “not without great hope of great re- 
wards”—the correct translation is indicated in iii.18, magnis praemiis 
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pollicitationibusque, “by great rewards and promises”; ii. 14, quorum, “of 
the Aedui” should be “‘of the Belgae”—the Aedui made use of the Belgae, 
not vice versa; iii.9, per suos principes does not depend on the preceding 
ablative absolute, missis legatis, but on the following inter se coniurant; 
iii. 23, duces vero et deliguntur, “and as their leaders for the same they se- 
lected,’’ ei is apparently taken as dative; vi. 31, taro, cutus magna in Gallia 
Germaniaque copia est, se exanimavit, “he hanged himself on a yew,” etc.; 
the meaning is, of course, that he poisoned himself. It would be surprising 
if Caesar thought it necessary to mention the facilities for hanging one’s self 
in Gaul or Germany and the yew offers no especial advantages for this 
purpose; vi. 41, centuriones, quorum non nulli is not “‘some of the centurions.” 
In ii. 27 Caesar’s argument is inverted; “‘not without reason, therefore, was 
it to be concluded that these men were of great courage, who had dared to 
cross a very broad river,” etc.; Caesar’s argument is that it was not without 
reason, i.e., not without hope of success (nequiquam) that men of such courage 
dared to cross, etc. 

In several passages one or more words of the Latin have been omitted in 
translation: i.34, omnino; i.41, wmquam; iv.23, cum primis navibus; 
vi. 33, ad Oceanum versus; vi.38, qui primum pilum ad Caesarem duzerat; 
vii. 32, divisum populum; vii. 47, prominentes; vii. 64, aequo animo; viii. 18, 
velut. 

In the following cases the translation does not conform to the text: 
v. 42, the text reads XV, the translation is “three’’—the translator has fol- 
lowed the Oxford text; vi. 21, the text reads correctly ali . . . . ali, but the 
translator writes ‘some . . . . others,” following the absurd reading of the 
Oxford edition, which keeps the MS reading alii... . alii; vii. 62, in 
the text there is no Latin for ‘‘on the third day””—the Oxford edition has die 
III; vii. 73, “or” is translated from the Oxford edition—aut is omitted in 
our text; vii. 87, our text and the Oxford read XL, the translation is “eleven’’ 
—the translator has evidently followed Holmes here. 

However, it is easy to pick flaws and catalogue mistakes. It would give 
a wrong impression to dwell only on the faults of the work. The translation 
as a whole is good; the translator has a gift for turning a phrase neatly, is 
generally apt in his choice of words and happy in reproducing the spirit of 
Caesar’s narrative. He is at his best where Caesar is at his best. It would 
be easy to multiply examples of happy translations like vii. 31, Nec minus 
quam est pollicitus Vercingetoriz animo laborabat ut reliquas civitates adiungeret, 
“‘as good as his promise, Vercingetorix worked with a will to bring in the 
remaining states.” 

In the text the following errors occur: iv. 38, Z. has been inserted before 
Labienum; v.39, Reglnum for Reginum; vi.12, hoc for hos; vi. 28, sopsunt 
for possunt; vi. 30, reaedis for raedis; vii. 20, quid for quod; viii. 1, qua for 
quo; viii.5, the MS reading is not coniecit, as stated in the footnote, but 
contegit; viii. 5, dispresi for dispersi; viii. 14, adque for atque; viii. 46, profecto 
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for profectus; there are at least half a hundred cases where a word has 
been incorrectly divided at the end of a line. 

A footnote to vi. 25 states that chapters 25-28 are regarded by some 
scholars as an interpolation; other passages equally suspicious pass without 
comment, including iv. 10, about which even the most skeptical can hardly 
doubt. A footnote to vii. 24 contains a belated explanation of vigilia—the 
word has occurred ten times before this (the list of passages given in the 
subject-index is incomplete). 

Cartes H. BrEson 

University oF Cuicaco 


W. S. Teuffels Geschichte der rémischen Literatur. Sechste Auflage 
unter Mitwirkung von Erich KLosTeRMANN, RupouF LEOoN- 
HARD, und Pau WESSNER, neu bearbeitet von WILHELM KROLL 
und Franz Sxutscu. Erster Band, “Die Literatur der Repu- 
blik.”” Druck und Verlag B. G. Teubner, Leipzig, Berlin, 1916. 


The revision of the first volume has fallen almost entirely on the shoulders 
of Kroll. Skutsch died before the revision of the third volume was finished; 
Klostermann, who revised the Christian writers in the third volume, had 
nothing to do in Volume I; Wessner was drawn into military service, and 
his contributions to the grammarians were therefore slight; Leonhard, as 
before, revised the jurists. Kroll’s burden was increased by the delay 
(caused by the war) in printing the work and the consequent difficulties in 
keeping up with the new literature, and by the frequent changes in proof- 
readers, due also to the necessities of military service. 

As in the two previous volumes the revision has observed the bounds 
set by the original plan of the work. The old section numbers and, with 
little change, the subsection numbers have been preserved. The book has 
increased in size by seventy-eight pages. The greatest increase falls to 
Cicero (over twenty-two pages); Varro gains nine pages, Plautus three and 
a half, Sallust two and a half, Terence, Cato, the Ad Herennium, and Caesar, 
two pages each. The amount of new matter is greater than might at first 
appear since most of the additions occur in the smaller type of the sub- 
sections. 

New sections have been inserted: 60a and note, das Alphabet; 164a 
and notes 1-4, Varro als Forscher; 212a and notes 1 and 2, die Neoteriker. 
New subsections have been added throughout the book: 3, 4, infamia of 
the actor; 38, 2; 47, 2, Greek romance; 61, 3, Wortspiel in the early in- 
scriptions; 83, 4, ancient inscription found in the Forum under the lapis 
niger; 97, 7, 2; 98, 5, difference between Latin comedy and the Greek 
originals; 110, 2, 4; 118, 4, Greek influence on Cato; 123, 9, influence of 
Greek rhetoric at Rome shown by prologues of Terence; 164, 3, style of 
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Varro; 167, 3, sources of Varro’s De lingua Latina; 168, 2, sources of Varro’s 
De re rustica; 175, 4, contemporary and later attitude toward Cicero; 
176, 2, defense of Cicero; 176, 3, Cicero’s influence on Roman literature; 
181, 2, rhythmical prose; 182, 2, 2, Greek influence on Cicero’s rhetoric; 
182, 3, 2 and 3, analysis and characterization of the Brutus; 182, 5, 1, 
characterization of the Partitiones oratoriae; 184, 2, 3, sources of De legibus, 

Much new matter is contained in additions to the old sections; e.g., 
characterizations of Scipio and Sallust, of the various plays of Plautus and 
Terence, and the works of Cicero. The influence of rhetoric is stressed 
throughout; e.g., 13, tragedy; 22, the epithalamium; 36, history; 46, let- 
ters; 51, philosophy; 135, Gaius Gracchus; still more attention is given 
to Greek influence; e.g., 23, 43, 44, on Cato and Appius Claudius; 35, 
literary prose; 36, history; 41, grammar and philology; 52, mathematics; 
53, science; 57, architecture; 91 and 92, characterization of the sixth and 
seventh centuries; 118, 119, Cato; similarly throughout Cicero’s writings. 
Poseidonios, Antiochus, Menander, and Panaitios receive especial attention. 

Many additions have been made in the notes; e.g., 35, 2, early prose 
(Vulgirlatein); 88, 1 and 2, publication of the calendar of religious festivals 
and the leges actionis; 97, 14, 1, a lengthy discussion of contamination in 
the Pseudolus; 179, 16-18, 1, defense of Cicero’s policy in the De lege agraria; 
in other notes on Cicero, dealing especially with the sources. New literature 
has been added, new citations from Latin authors inserted; sometimes the 
text of an old citation has been given in full. 

On the other hand more than a dozen of the old subsections have been 
dropped, and many have been cut down. The editors of the present re- 
vision broke with the principle of giving a complete bibliography and much 
of the older literature has been eliminated; this is especially true of titles 
bearing on Kritik and Erklirung; references are given instead to Bursian, 
Engelmann-Preuss, Klussmann, etc.; in 214, 14 the bibliography of Catullus 
(Kritik und Erklirung) has been reduced by a half to 16 lines. 

A number of sections have been completely rewritten; e.g., 33, the 
iambus; 47, the romance; 61, earliest Roman prose (carmen); 62, Saturnian 
meter; 206, characterization of Sallust. In general, however, the outline 
of the original text has been but little disturbed. Sometimes the text is cut, 
sometimes cleverly condensed; often the change is purely stylistic; fre- 
quently a word or phrase is inserted to add a new fact or to indicate the 
author’s dissent from the old statement. Occasionally the new statement 
is more cautious than the old; in many cases a neutral statement has been 
made more positive. The following will illustrate: 8, 12, denial that any 
connection can be proved between the mimus and the commedia dell’ arte; 
9, 7, denial that Horace in his discussion of the satyrdrama (A.P. 220) had 
any definite purpose in mind; 13, 1 rejects Ribbeck’s theory that ancient 
Roman tragedies were modernized in the first century a.p.; 15, the plays 
of Plautus were performed “einige Zeit,” not “bis in die Kaiserzeit”; so 
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also 99, the critical study of Plautus began “erst spiiter,’’ not “bald”; 
28, the old statement “die Satire wurde zu einem Literaturzweige durch 
Ennius” is corrected and enlarged, “die Satura ist eigentlich nicht ein 
besonderer Literaturzweig, sondern eine Sammlung vermischter Gedichte, 
wie sie bei den Alexandrinern iiblich war und, wie es scheint, durch Ennius 
in die rémische Literatur eingefiihrt wurde”; 29, Valerius Cato is rejected 
as the author of the Dirae; 35, prose has a rhetorical coloring “infolge der 
Herrschaft der Schule,” not “infolge des rémischen Volkscharakters”’; 
36, “das Verlangen das geschichtlich Wahre als solches zu ermitteln und 
fortzupflanzen ist auch den Rémern fremd” is corrected to “die Forderung 
das geschichtlich Wahre als solches zu ermitteln und darzustellen, war 
vorhanden und wurde oft ausgesprochen’’; and with regard to those who 
concerned themselves with historical criticism “nur wenige”’ is corrected to 
“keiner”; 44, 7, Cicero’s publication of his speeches exactly as they were 
delivered appears to have been the exception rather than the rule; 58, 
‘“‘unter den hierher gehérigen Schriften des Boethius ist viel Unechtes” 
is corrected to “von den hierher gehérigen Schriften des Boethius sind 
gerade die gromatischen Teile unecht”; 77, 5, “sogar deutliche Spuren 
hexametrischer Fassung bei Amm. Marc.” is corrected to “triigerisch 
wohl die Spuren,”’ etc.; p. 153, n. 15, Plautus’ numerous complaints about 
mores mali do not reflect Roman conditions but were taken over from the 
Greek originals; 128, Spurius Carvilius is not “one of the first’”” who opened 
a public school at Rome but “the first”; 183, Cicero’s errors in rendering 
his Greek originals are ‘‘gelegentlich” not ‘“zahlreich”’; 205, Sallust writes 
“mit scheinbarem (not “sichtlichem’’) Streben nach Unparteilichkeit”’; 
210, M. Junius Brutus is “weder moralisch noch geistig hochstehend”’ 
instead of “‘redlich aber geistig nicht hochstehend.”’ 

Similarly in regard to dates. Sometimes the date is omitted; e.g., for 
the Asinaria, Poenulus, and Rudens of Plautus; rarely is a new date inserted. 
Occasionally a more definite date is given; e.g., 12, drama at Rome “seit 
dem J. 240” instead of ‘zu Anfang des sechsten Jahrhunderts”; 44, rhetoric 
taught by Romans “in den neunziger Jahren des letzten Jahrh. v. Chr.” 
instead of “nach der Mitte,” u.s.w. More often a less definite date is 
given: 40, the earliest inscriptions are ‘aus sehr friher Zeit” instead of 
‘aus dem sechsten Jahrh.”; 97, 20, the T'ruculentus appeared “aus Plautus’ 
spiteren Jahren” instead of “um J. 189”; 148, Lucilius died “im J. 102/4” 
instead of ‘“‘im J. 103”; in a number of instances the date is changed: 60, 
the original of the tabula Peutingeriana is put in the middle of the second 
century instead of the third (but in 412, 6 [third volume] it is put in the 
third or fourth century; a similar discrepancy occurs in dating the Choro- 
graphia of Lulius Titianus; in 60 it is put in the third century; in 364 in the 
second); 93, aspirates represented by ch, ph, th “etwa seit J. 150” instead of 
“seit J. 104”; 132, the historians still imitated the annalists “‘um die Mitte 
des zweiten Jahrh. v. Chr.” instead of “in dem ersten Fiinftel des siebenten 
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Jahrh. d. St.”; 182, 5, the Partitiones oratoriae were written “um J. 54” 
instead of “im J. 46 oder 45”; 182, 7, De optimo genere oratorum was written 
“um J. 46” instead of “vielleicht gleichfalls aus dem J. 44”; 205, Sallust 
died in the year 35 instead of 34. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the revision has covered, with 
great thoroughness, a very wide range and has dealt with an immense mass 
of petty details. It was no light task to incorporate in a work constructed 
on such an inelastic plan the results of the investigations of a quarter of a 
century in every field of philological endeavor. It is not surprising, therefore, 
if here and there a passage has escaped the revising hand or if an occasional 
error has crept in or remained unnoticed from the old edition. 

One could make many additions to the bibliography, but it is not clear 
that these omissions have not been intentional. The absence of many 
French, English, and Italian titles is, however, probably due to the deficiencies 
of the library at Minster, of which the editors complained in the preface of 
the second volume. Dreves, Analecta hymnica, should be added in 30, 2, and 
Leo, Die griechisch-rémische Biographie, in 37, 7; Traube, Die Geschichte der 
tironischen Noten bei Suetonius und Isidorus, deserves mention in 104, 5. 
The facsimiles cited are almost entirely from Chatelain, Zangemeister- 
Wattenbach, and the Leyden series, but the Chatelain citations are not 
complete; e.g., 182, 2, 3, Harley 2736=Ch. 19a; 184, 2, 4, Voss. 84 and 86 
=Ch. 38a, 39, 1; 184, 3, 2, Vindob. 189=Ch. 38, 1; 198, 8, Gudianus 166 
and Parcensis=Ch. 182, 1 and 2. 

The editions cited are not always the latest; Mommsen’s Rémische 
Geschichte is still cited in the sixth edition; Leo, Kultur der Gegenwart, is 
cited in the second edition, his Plautinische Forschungen and Ebert’s Geschichte 
der Literatur des Mittelalters in the first; Voigt, Wiederbelebung des klassischen 
Altertums, appears in both the second and the third; the first four volumes 
of Drumann’s Geschichte Roms are sometimes cited in the first edition, and 
even when the second is used the fact is not always indicated (210, 6 and 7). 
The citations from Isidore’s Origines should be revised according to Lindsay’s 
edition, especially as some of the chapter numbers of Book i have been changed; 
35, 1, read 1, 38 for 1, 37; 37, 3, read 41 for 40; 41, 2, read 21 for 20; 104, 5, 
and 191, 4, read 22 for 21. Lindsay’s text also contains some changes of 
which the more important are: 7,1, “mimisunt . . . . imitatores” (instead 
of “imitationes’’); 35, 1, read “Syrus” for “Syrius” and “iam exhine et 
ceteri prosae eloquentia contenderunt” for “iam exhine ceteri prosae elo- 
quentiam condiderunt”’; 8, 3, “‘(mimi) habebant suum actorem (instead of 
“auctorem”) qui antequam mimum ageret fabulam pronuntiaret”; 16, 1, 
“aut gestu cantabant” for “ac gestu canebant”; 26, 2, after “more 
centonario” insert “ex multis hinc inde compositis”; 104, 5, insert “com- 
plures” before ‘‘simul astantes”; in 191, 4, the MSS have ‘“‘commentus,” 
which Teuffel-Schwabe proposed as an emendation for Arevalo’s ‘‘com- 
mentatus.” 
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In 180 Porcia is the sister of Cato; 215, 3 is correct, ‘Tochter nicht 
Schwester”; p. 319, Gallus is said to have been born in Northern Italy; 
232, 2 (second volume) gives his birthplace correctly as Gallia Narbonensis. 
Both of these errors are repeated from the old edition. In 196, 1 the passage 
in oratio recta in B.G. 7, 20 is said to be an exception to-Caesar’s usage; 
there are other exceptions and one more striking in 7, 77; in 196, 2 the ex- 
pression “Besorgung kritischer Ausgaben” applied to the activities of 
Celsus and Lupicinus is inaccurate; the correct view of such “‘recensions” 
is given in 109, 2; 196, 7, Holder’s edition of the Gallic War contains a 
(separate) word-index to Book viii; the statement in 196 that Caesar speaks 
of himself only in the third person is incorrect. He uses the first person 
plural a number of times. 39, 5, the Vatican MS, Pal. lat. 909, of the His- 
toria miscella of Landolfus Sagax, though contemporaneous, is not an auto- 
graph; see Loew, Beneventan Script, p. 9. 

The new edition, like the old, is in the dark as to the whereabouts of the 
best MS of Cicero’s Laelius (184, 14, 2, “wo jetzt?’’), once in the library of 
Firmin Didot in Paris, where Mommsen collated it in 1863. Schanz is no 
better informed (“die beste HS is der Codex Parisinus s. IX/X den Mommsen 
bei Didot gefunden hat”); practically the same statement is made by 
Miiller (in his Teubner edition), who used Mommsen’s collation. Apparently 
no scholar has collated the MS since 1863, though Reid examined it in 
1883 in London, where it was in the possession of Quaritch, but too late to 
use it for his second edition of the Laelius, which appeared in that year. 
Professor Clifton Price is the only editor, so far as I have discovered, who 
states that the MS is in Berlin. He writes me that Quaritch sold it to 
Berlin in 1901. The MS is in the Royal library there, as I was informed in 
1910 by Holder, the kindly old librarian at Karlsruhe. It might pay the 
next editor of Laelius to collate it anew; at any rate it is high time that this 
philological waif be provided with a definite home in our bibliographies. 

In 214, 1 two inscriptions have been combined into one and the reference 
to the first omitted; the first one, “‘M. Annius Valerius Catullus,” is found 
in CIL, 4484, as stated in the old edition. The paragraph dealing with the 
Catullus MSS (214, 10) needs revision. The awkward statement, repeated 
from the old edition, “die alteste und beste erweislich unmittelbare Abschrift 
des Veronensis ist der Parisinus 14137 vom Jahre 1375,” can be challenged 
at every point. The Parisinus certainly cannot be proved to be a direct 
copy of V; it is probably not the oldest. The date 1375 is that of its im- 
mediate archetype; the further statement that R contributes nothing 
important to the text is not to the point in estimating the relative value of 
OGR, for the same statement might have been made of G if R had been 
discovered first, and indeed it would probably apply equally well to the lost 
Verona if it should ever come to light. The number of Catullus MSS is 
still given as 70, though Hale’s article in Classical Philology, III, 233, cited 
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by Kroll in the next line, contains a list of 119 MSS (including a few that 
contain only fragments). 

A few minor errors may be noted; the number in the running title at 
the top of page 13 should be 8 instead of 7; page 224 (top), the number of 
the subsection has been omitted; 182, 6, 1, the cross-reference 184, 2, 3 
should be 184, 2, 4; the cross-reference in 184, 3, 2, 184, 7, 3 and 184, 9, 2 
should be 183, 6 instead of 183, 7; page 450, the subsection number 6 should 
be 7; page 74 (bottom), read “Cremer” for “Cremrr.” 

The index (about 4 pages) has been much condensed, many subject 
titles and a few unimportant names being omitted. 


Cartes H. Bresson 
University or CHIcaGco 


L’Eta delle Guerre Puniche. (Storia dei Romani, Vol. III.) By 
GaETANO DE Sanctis. Turin: Fratelli Bocca. Pt. I, pp. ix+ 
432; Pt. II, pp. 727. Price of the two parts, lire 30. 


In the volumes before us Professor Gaetano de Sanctis carries his ambi- 
tious Storia dei Romani to the close of the Punic Wars. His readers will 
have been prepared by his earlier work to expect a scholarly and exhaustive 
treatment of each period, and their expectations will be fully realized in the 
present generous instalment, which consists of more than eleven hundred 
medium octavo pages. Our author’s plan is to give an unbroken chapter of 
historical exposition with essential notes at the foot of the page, and then to 
give an appendix to the chapter containing a thoroughgoing treatment of 
special points. In comparison with the earlier volumes the present shows a 
much fuller discussion of sources and critical problems. 

As one views carefully this vivid depiction of the struggle for the Mediter- 
ranean one finds a surprising number of suggestive contacts across the cen- 
turies. One is almost tempted to acquiesce in the contention of Benedetto 
Croce that there is no difference between contemporaneous and non- 
contemporaneous history. In fact, for a student with a philosophic trend 
the dictum is sound. However, it is exactly these contacts and suggestions 
that classically trained readers will feel and follow for themselves, so a 
reviewer is robbed of his most pleasant function. Accordingly he must 
content himself with considering a few of the questions one always puts to a 
historian of this period. 

To begin with, Professor de Sanctis is an extreme admirer of Polybius. 
It is true that he occasionally tempers his praise, but his strictures are of the 
mildest. His detailed studies such as Composizione ed economia delle Storie 
di Polibio will be regarded by the serious student as among the most accept- 
able features of the volumes. Toward Livy he is not overgenerous; but, he 
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is reasonable and he appreciates the unquestionable dramatic power of the 
Patavian as well as his desire to write instructively and reliably. Toward 
the smaller fry he is ruthless. In dealing with modern writers he holds a 
level balance, escaping alike the perils of a narrow nationalism and of undue 
deference to his great predecessors in other lands. Moreover, his range is 
enviably comprehensive. Some specialist in this field could doubtless point 
out a few studies missed by our historian, but they would be neither 
numerous nor important. 

As to Roman “imperialism,’’ he agrees with many other writers in 
thinking that the first steps in the direction of empire were unconscious, but 
he does not go too far in the “absent-minded” theory. To the political 
acumen of the powerful commercial and landed-property classes he is more 
generous than most historians, and herein he is surely right. We have been 
so blinded by the illiberality and stupidity of these classes in social problems 
that we have failed to do justice to their brains when working in other fields. 
They simply could not have been as persistently and impenetrably unin- 
telligent as we are often told. At any rate, it was not long after 250 that 
the pathway to dominion grew fairly clear to some of the leaders, and it is 
nonsense to talk as though they were not alive to its possibilities. 

On the vexed question of cavalry tactics our author throws little light. 
The more one delves into the Punic Wars, the more stress one lays on the 
fleet and the cavalry. It is thoroughly provoking that we must still grope 
in puzzled eagerness for any adequate knowledge of the methods whereby the 
horsemen, particularly the Numidians, were so effectively handled. Even 
today we do not get far beyond a general impression of decisive weight 
thrown into one battle after another by this arm of the service. 

Turning to the question that was a joy even in our high-school and 
Freshman days, we are assured unreservedly that Hannibal crossed by 
Mont Genévre. Indeed, Professor de Sanctis has no patience with any other 
view. However, this tempting line of review is leading us to intolerable 
length, and we must content ourselves with saying that not even the most 
exacting reader will fail to find his questions answered one way or another. 
Our author is always keen for a difficulty and a discussion. 

We have no disposition to attempt to pick flaws in such a work. One 
feels that the military side of history is here made very prominent, but our 
author has discussed this question most sanely in his preface. The possi- 
bility of criticism seems to lie in another direction, and we find ourselves asking 
whether constructive imagination has been allowed as much play as might 
have been desirable. Perhaps in the past we have been so prone to talk of 
the warmth and glow of the “meridional” that our distinguished Italian 
has been holding himself in check deliberately; but if this is true we could 
wish he had allowed himself more freedom. If we may refer once more to a 
great contemporary and compatriot of our author, we may recall Croce’s 
oétrine that there is not an essential difference in kind between the intuitive 
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imagination of the student and of the artist. The ultimately great historian 
will so suffuse his painfully sought knowledge with the vivifying power of his 
artistic imagination that the past is brought compellingly, or even irre- 
sistibly, into the general active interest of our life and thought. In this way 
is achieved the historian’s lofty ambition worded so unforgettably by 
Thucydides. It would ill become a modest reviewer to venture any pre- 
diction as to how near Professor de Sanctis will come to this final goal; but 
one is sure that if the Fates will vouchsafe the completing of his work, he 
will leave a notable and abiding monument. 

As a very business-like conclusion one ought to state that in addition to 
the extensive notes and appendixes mentioned above there will be found a 
good index and a chronological table. Not the least praiseworthy feature 
is the series of very usable plans and maps at the close of the second volume. 
Most of the typographical slips have been caught up in the list of errata, 
so one has little to complain about under this head. It will be nice to bind 
the volumes in old-fashioned heavy calf, if such luxuries ever become 
accessible again. 


F. B. R. Hetitems 
UNIVERSITY OF CoLORADO 


The Doctrine of Literary Forms. By Roy Kenneto Hack. Har- 
vard Studies in Classical Philology, Vol. XX VII, 1916, pp. 65. 


The reprint before us contains a better-executed piece of work than is 
suggested by the rather awkward sentence in which the writer summarizes 
his project: 

Hence the subject which I wish to investigate in this paper is the doctrine 
of forms in its application to criticism: first, to sketch the history of the criticism 
of the Ars Poetica of Horace, then to show that there is a basic error in the critical 
method which has commonly been followed, and lastly to trace that error to its 
source and to indicate the necessity of a change in critical procedure. 

Mr. Hack believes there has been altogether too much stress upon 
“genres” in the study of Latin literature; and his onslaught upon the 
representatives of this mistaken emphasis upon ey and yévy is marked 
by a thoroughness that is both whole-hearted and effective. On this point 
one will congratulate the author most heartily; the only question is whether 
the critics of this misguided type were worth the expenditure of wide-ranging 
scholarship and protestant energy he has devoted to them, since even some 
years ago their malignant influence seemed to be on the decline. Perhaps, 
however, it was worth while dealing them this vigorous downward thrust. 

In the second part of his study Mr. Hack attempts to prove that Plato 
is responsible for the erroneous method of literary criticism that is based 
upon the “doctrine of propriety” found in Cicero and Horace. Plato’s 
doctrine of imitation implies that we must judge a thing “by the degree in 
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which it corresponds with or approaches to the perfect form or ¢léos.” 
This must apply to poetry and to rhetoric as to everything else. Hence the 
later slavery to ei8m and yévy and the ambitious scientific definitions of form. 
Such is Mr. Hack’s contention, and in one sense, of course, it is true; but 
that it is true in the close sense insisted upon by him I cannot see. However, 
this would be an argument longer than the reprint in question, and in the 
meantime our readers may care to ponder on the full meaning of two such 
sentences as these. 

It is not true that Platonic idealism, when applied to literature, tends to 
encourage sanity: on the contrary, it produces results which are apparently 
paradoxical, either excesses amounting to mania, or a faith in mechanical routine 
which amounts to death. I am not arguing; I am calling attention to the fact 
that Platonic idealism has, for reasons which have been explained above, the 
same effect upon human life as the most materialistic and naturalistic philosophy. 


With Mr. Hack’s next conclusion, that definitions of literary forms have 
not the validity of “laws” in the world of science, nobody will quarrel; 
but we need not refuse to concede the possibility of a working value to every- 
thing that falls short of final truth. We may even concede that in ultimate 
strictness “it is impossible to establish a scientific and objective definition 
of any form of literature”; but we must always find it not only convenient 
but necessary to have a working definition of the various forms, unless we are 
to waste a lot of time. We do not have to become slaves to a convenient 
formula, and Mr. Hack himself, after proving to his own satisfaction that 
Horace was the child of Aristotle, slavishly devoted, like his father, to en, 
graciously admits that Horace rose above his own rules; and if the Roman 
critic-poet could emancipate himself, the intelligent modern critic of poetry 
may succeed in keeping himself fairly free. Incidentally, our author runs a 
tilt against ‘‘mechanical Quellenforschung,” a point on which there will be no 
debate, for the whole question turns obviously on the spirit and method of 
the student. It would be unfortunate if we should discourage intelligent 
investigation of sources just because a legitimate function has been abused. 

If it is not out of place, the reviewer would like to record his pleasure in 
reading a study of this type, which serves as a welcome reminder that 
litterae humaniores are occasionally concerned with literature. Also, he 
would be glad to know whether it is to deliberate antinomianism or mere 
human weakness that we owe the use of “is” in the following: ‘The fact 
that the poet and the critic is the same man affords us the ideal conditions 
for such a test.” 

F. B. R. Hetitems 
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